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CONSERVATION 
MARCHES ON 


HE future of wildlife restoration in America has never looked brighter. Yesteryear there was 
only a comparatively mild interest in our renewable natural resources as compared to other 
resources of the nation, and few also were the organizations, aside from Federal and State authorities, 
that were strong enough financially to do more than to sell the basic ideas to further this great 
movement. However, despite their handicaps and their difficulties, they sowed the seed well in fertile 
soil, and it grew into a fine, big tree with splendid fruit. 


Every year this tree has gotten more and bigger branches, and better fruit. Today, although it 
needs rounding out a little here and there, on the whole the tree represents hundreds of organizations 
and associations, national, state and local, all of which are interested in wildlife conservation. 


The national government has been increasing its conservation program—especially during the past 
ten years. Practically every state likewise has increased, or is now diligently trying to increase, its 
facilities along this line. The tendency among some states has been more and more to divorce wild- 
life management from politics, and to put their work on a sound business-like basis. 


The State of Missouri just a year or two ago set up a non-political commission patterned along the 
lines of the Pennsylvania plan. They even went so far as to have their entire set-up made a part of their 
State’s Constitution. Ohio just succeeded, through the almost unanimous support of her sportsmen 
and farmers and a sympathetic legislature, in removing its conservation activities from the realm of 
political patronage. Alabama made a step forward by creating a new department of conservation, 
having jurisdiction over game, fish, seafoods, forests, parks, monuments and historical sites to replace 
a non-coordinated set up. Still other states are in the throes of reorganization, and the time is fast 
coming when all of them will have been freed from the tentacles of political subservience and on 
the road to long range constructive game management programs. 


When we see the tree rounding out in this manner, when we see our efforts bringing results, when 
we see the youth of our land looking eagerly forward year after year to going afield in pursuit of game, 
health and happiness, we are reminded more forcibly than ever before that we in America are most 
fortunate indeed. We are reminded that we are a happy, prosperous people, a peace-loving people, a 
very tolerant people. Would that the people of other nations, particularly the young men, and ofttimes 
children, might learn to know firearms only for the purpose of luring them afield in pursuit of clean, 
wholesome outdoor recreation instead of fitting themselves for competition against their brothers of the 
human race. And all for what? 


We in Pennsylvania are especially fortunate. We are a great State—great in industrial and natural 
resources—great in iron, coal and steel—great in farming, in scenery, in recreation. As has truthfully 
been said, “Pennsylvania Has Everything.” But in order to have everything a people must be kept 
happy; in order to be kept happy a people must have adequate outdoor pursuits. Pennsylvania, through 
the wise preservation of its hunting, fishing and other outdoor activities; through the coordinated efforts 
of the Game and Fish Commissions, and the Department of Forests and Waters; and with the coopera- 
tion of the sportsmen, farmers, Boy Scouts, bird clubs, and other organizations interested in wildlife, 
has made all these things possible. 


As long as the people of this country continue to preserve and perpetuate the things which give 
them happiness, which build strong bodies and mould distinctive character, just so long will America 
continue to be the strongest and the most powerful nation in the world. No one can afford to set aside 
his trowel for even a moment. We must all keep planting seeds; we must help cultivate the great tree 
of which we are a part; to round it out; to make it more beautiful; to make it more valuable to us and 
to those who follow. 
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“Game Laws from the Judge's Viewpoint’ 


By F. DON PHILLIPS * 














The History of Game 


From the earliest traditions the right to reduce animals and birds 
ferae naturae to possession has been subject to the control of the 
law giving power of a nation. This was recognized by the law of 
the Athenians, and by the Roman laws, and later, by the laws of 
France and the English Common Law as well as by all other civilized 
countries of Europe. The code Napoleon, referring to game, declared, 
“There are things which belong to no one and the use of which is 
common to all. Police regulations decide the manner in which they 
may be enjoyed. The faculty of hunting and fishing is also recognized 
by special laws.” Like recognition of the fundamental principle upon 
which property in game rests has lead to similar history and indentical 
results in the Common Law of Germany, in the Law of Austria, Italy, 
Spain, and indeed, it may be safely said in the law of all the countries 
of Europe. Blackstone, the great English Commentator, speaking of 
game says, “There still remains another species of prerogative 
property, founded upon a very different principle from any that have 
been mentioned before; the property of such animals, ferae naturae, 
as are shown by the denomination of game, with the right of pursuing, 
taking and destroying them; which is vested in the King alone and 
from him derived to such of his subjects as have received the grants 
of a chase, a park, a free warren or free fishery . In the first 
place then, we have already shown, and, indeed it cannot be denied, 
that by the law of nature every man from the prince to the peasant 
has an equal right of pursuing and taking to his own use all such 
creatures as are ferae naturae, and, therefore, the property of nobody, 
but liable to be seized by the first occupant, and so it was held by 
the imperial law even so late as Justinian’s time . . But it follows 
from the very end and constitution of society that this natural right 
as well as many others belonging to a man as an individual may be 
restrained by positive laws enacted for reasons of state or for the 
supposed benefit of the community.” 


The Ownership of Game 


“After the Norman Conquest and before the Magna Charta of 
King John it seems that the ownership of wild game in England 
was vested in the English King, who claimed such ownership in his 
individual capacity and as a personal prerogative. Under such a 
system no one could acquire ownership in or title to game except 
by reason of special license of the King. 


When the barons at Runnymede exacted from King John the 
Magna Charta in 1215 a change seems to have taken place in the treat- 
ment of the ownership of animals ferae naturae. Since then, it has 
become established that the King owns all wild game, not reduced to 
possession, in his sovereign capacity, as distinguished from his in- 
dividual capacity. It is said that he holds such property as the 
representative of, and in “Sacred trust” for the people. This principle 
forms a part of the common or unwritten law and does not rest 
upon a statutory enactment. 


The colonists who settled in America carried with them the common 
law of England which governed their dealings. After the American 
Revolution the question arose as to whether the newly independent 
colonies had a common law. It was judicially decided that the common 
law of England plus all English statutes prior to the Revolution so 


far as applicable to our conditions constituted the common law of 
the various states. 


Among the principles of common law accepted as applicable to 
American conditions was the principle in question. It was accepted 
with this qualification. The State acquired the title of the King, and 
$0 it has been held uniformly in this country that the wild game 
owned by the State in its sovereign capacity in “Trust” for the 
people of the State. Thus, it is seen that the title of the State was 
acquired by means of the common law, and that no statute was 
necessary to invest it with the ownership of the wild game. For 
this reason it has been deemed unnecessary to examine the statutes 
of the various States. All statutory enactments declaring that wild 


—_—_—_— 


game is the property of the State are merely declaratory of the 
common law upon which the title of the State rests. 


Since the State owns the game in its wild state in its sovereign 
capacity, it follows that an individual cannot obtain an absolute property 
right in such game except upon such conditions, restrictions and limita- 
tions as may be permitted by the State. The individual may acquire 
an absolute property right in game only as a matter of privilege; not, 
as a matter of right. The conditions under which an individual may 
acquire property rights in game are matters within the province of 
the Legislatures of the various States. The Legislatures may impose 
such conditions as they deem necessary and expedient, so long as they 
do not contravene any principle of the Constitution. 


Another ground frequently advanced to support the right of the 
Legislature to impose regulations governing the hunting of wild game 
is the police power. Under the police power a State has power 


to regulate in the interests of the public health, safety, morals, and 
welfare. 


While the State has an ownership of the wild game within its 
borders, the individual owner of real estate has an interest in the 
game on his premises. This interest is not an absolute property right, 
but it is in the nature of a qualified property interest in such game. 
No other person has a right to go upon his premises, without per- 
mission, to take the game. Subject to the regulations imposed by the 


State the owner of the land has the right to control the game in his 
lands. 


Since the ownership of game by the State in its sovereign capacity 
in “Trust” for the benefit of the people rests upon the common law 
and not upon statutes, an examination has been made of the decided 
cases in the United States Supreme Court, the Federal Courts, the 
appellate courts of the forty-eight states and the District of Columbia 
and the general statement of the law seems to be as follows: ‘It is 
the ownership of the people of the state in their collective sovereign 
capacity. The Supreme Court has determined its character in lan- 
guages too plain to be controverted. After reviewing the Roman Law 
in which the Court finds that creatures ferae naturae were considered 
belonging in common to all the citizens of the state and Pothier’s 
disagreement under the doctrine of natural law, and Blackstone’s 
assertion that animals ferae naturae are prerogative property vested 
in the King alone, the Supreme Court defines the property right as 
being in the people of the state in their sovereign capacity, as 
follows : 


“Whilst the fundamental principles upon which the common property 
in game rests have undergone no change, the development of free 
institutions has led to the recognition of the fact that the power or 
control lodged in the States, resulting from this common ownership, 
is to be exercised, like all other powers of government, as a trust 
for the benefit of the people, and not as a prerogative for the advantage 
of the government, as distinct from the people, or for the benefit of 
private individuals as distinguished from the public good. Therefore, 
for the purpose of exercising this power, the State, as held by this 
court in Martin v. Waddell, 16 Pet 410, represents its people, and 
the ownership is that of the people in their united sovereignty. The 
common ownership, and its resulting responsibility in the State, is 
thus stated in a well considered opinion of the Supreme Court of 
California : 


“*The wild game within a State belongs to the people in their 
collective sovereign capacity. It is not the subject of private owner- 
ship except in so far as the people may elect to make it so; and 
they may, if they see fit, absolutely prohibit the taking of it, or traffic 
and commerce in it, if it is deemed necessary for the protection or 
preservation of the public good,’ 


The same view has been expressed by the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota as follows: 

“We take it to be the correct doctrine in this country, that the 
ownership of wild animals, so far as they are capable of owner- 
ship, is in the State, not as a proprietor but in its sovereign capacity 
as the representative and for the benefit of all its people in common.’ 


Conntuiee Superior Court of North Carolina in an Address to 32d Annual Convention of the International Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation 


ioners at Asheville, N. C., June 21, 1938. Excerpted. 
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CERTAIN MECHANICS OF WINTER QUAIL LOSSES 
REVEALED BY LABORATORY EXPERIMENTATION: 


Introduction 


HE winter killing of bobwhite quail 

throughout the northern portion of the 
species’ natural range presents a common prob- 
lem currently faced by numerous state conserva- 
tion departments, several federal departments 
and many other persons interested in sound 
wildlife management. 

The literature dealing with the loss of quail 
during the winter months is far too voluminous 
to review thoroughly in a brief report of this 
type. Recent contributions by Errington and 
Hammerstrom (1936), Leopold (1937), Wade 
(1937), and Gerstell (1937) are, however, 
pointedly related to the study under consider- 
ation. 

Very briefly outlined, the investigations cited 
reveal two major points. First, that during 
those extremely severe winters which occur 
roughly every twenty years, there is a drastic 
reduction in the bobwhite quail populations 
throughout large portions of their northern 
range. Secondly, that the actual losses occur 
in two general ways, namely, either as the re- 
sult of prolonged periods of unusual cold com- 
bined with food shortages, which cause gradual 
losses in body weight and general vitality and 
culminate in death by various means; or appar- 
ently due to the effect of certain unusual 
meteorological combinations which bring inex- 
plicably sudden death to individuals that have 
not suffered the gradual decimation just men- 
tioned. 

Just how a bird faced with extended periods 
of cold weather and inadequate food supplies 
may gradually become “physically run down” 
and finally fall victim to exposure, predation, 
parasitism, or disease is not difficult to imagine. 
On the other hand, how quail apparently in the 
best of condition can succumb to certain meteor- 
ological combinations, not necessarily extreme, 
within the period of a relatively few hours is 
extremely puzzling. In an attempt to discover 
the exact mechanics involved in losses of the 
latter type, the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
recently undertook a series of laboratory experi- 
ments dealing with the subject. This paper 
represents a brief report on some of the infor- 
mation gathered to date. 


Experimental Methods 


The investigations herein reported were car- 
ried on entirely under laboratory conditions. 
The principal equipment employed was a 
climoactometer, a device designed to measure 
the effects of various meterological factors upon 
the activity and general physiology of animals. 
This apparatus has elsewhere been described in 
detail by Gerstell (1938). Thus, it is sufficient 
to report here that it is a large unit which al- 
lows for the controlled simulation of meteor- 
ological conditions. 

The specimens utilized for experimentation 
were artificially propagated northern bobwhite 
quail (Colinus virginianus virginianus). It is 
not claimed that the results obtained from such 
specimens are similar in every respect to those 


* From a paper presented at the Fourth North American Wiiildlifé 


By RICHARD GERSTELL 


Epitor’s Note: The following progress re- 
port by Richard Gerstell, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Research, gives a glimpse of the extent 
to which this activity can be practically applied. 
The Commission feels that through this par- 
ticular type of research it will be able to give 
the sportsman some very helpful recommenda- 
tions, and at the same time help to solve a lot 
of the perplexing and heretofore unknown an- 
swers to certain problems. 

For instance, many quail hunters have been 
of the opinion that they could safely shoot down 
a covey to five or six birds without endanger- 
ing the future supply. But, if subsequent ex- 
periments show the same results as those 
brought to light in Mr. Gerstell’s report, it will 
mean that bird hunters will have to go a little 
easy on coveys of quail in the future when they 
know the minimum “safety factor’ has been 
reached. 

Watch the Game News for other progress 
reports of our research activities. 


which might be secured through the use of wild- 
reared stock, though a close parallel may rea- 
sonably be expected. 


The Quail Huddle 


The characteristic huddling habit of the bob- 
white is widely known. In general, the birds 
form a compact circle, each squatting “shoulder 
to shoulder” closely against the individuals on 
either side. The tails point inward, meeting at 
the center of the disc, while the heads, facing 
outward in all directions of the compass, form 
its outer circumference. When flushed, the 
“bombshell formation” bursts with a breath- 
taking whir of wings. 

The common belief is that bobwhites huddle 
in this unusual manner both for the purpose of 


peculiar habit is open to question, as will be 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Having carefully observed the huddling 
activities of captive quail, both wild-reared and 
artificially propagated individuals, the author 
has arrived at the following generalization: 
“The lower the environmental temperature, the 
tighter the huddle.” In other words, the colder 
the environment the closer the quail crowd 
together. 

These observations led to a careful study of 
the internal and surface temperatures of the 
bobwhite. This was accomplished through the 
use of a precision potentiometer and a checked 
iron-constant and thermocouple in the general 
manner described by Kallir (1930) and Baldwin 
and Kendeigh (1932). A brief summary of a 
part of the information gathered by this means 
is presented in the table below. 

Anyone who has closely observed quail in the 
act of forming a huddle, or slowly emerging 
from it, knows that the wings are held tightly 
against the body, while the breast feathers are 
fluffed out and “mixed” with those of the in- 
dividuals on either side. Then the birds grad- 
ually settle down constantly working closer to- 
gether until an even, compact huddle is formed, 
As indicated in the table, the highest point of 
surface temperature lies under the wings. From 
this it may possibly follow that the same areas 
are the points of greatest heat loss from the 
body. These items appear to be of especial 
significance since winter-killed quail are so 
frequently found to have a thin formation of 
ice under each wing. 


The Experiments 


In order to determine whether or not the 
characteristic quail huddle might _ possibly 
represent an instinctive method of reducing the 
loss of body heat during prolonged periods of 
inactivity, a series of low-temperature experi- 
ments were run in the climoactometer. The de- 
tails of each, together with the results obtained, 
are briefly outlined in the following paragraphs. 


TABLE I 


Average Body Temperatures of Bobwhite Quail 


(Based on readings obtained from 80 individuals held in the hand at environmental temperatures 
of 45° F. between 5:00 and 7:00 P.M., roughly two hours after feeding.) 








Skin Surfaces Under Feathers 





In Gizzard 





Under Left Middle of Center of 
Wing Breast Back 
109.2° F. 96.3° F. 94.0° F. 91.8° F. 








“making a quick get-away” without interfering 
with each other’s efforts and in order to provide 
a maximum protection from enemies of all 
sorts by “having the eyes of the group turned 
outward in all directions.” Whether or not this 
is the true and complete explanation of this 


Conference, Detroit, Michigan, February, 15-17, 


In the first experiment, seventeen individual 
quail were employed. These were broken into 
three groups containing eleven, five, and one 
birds. The two larger groups were each 
placed in small wire cages fitted with composi- 
tion-board floors one-half inch in thickness. The 
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basal area of each cage was just large enough 
to accommodate one of the two “coveys” com- 
fortably and a thermocouple was placed in the 
center of the floor in order to measure the 
temperature of the air in the center of each 
huddle during the period of experimentation. 

At approximately 5:30 P.M. (dusk) the ex- 
perimental birds were removed from outdoor 
holding pens. They had just huddled for the 
night and had eaten shortly beforehand. The 
environmental temperature was 38°F. The 
groups of eleven and five, confined in the 
cages just described, were placed in the climo- 
actometer at 6:00 P.M. The temperature with- 
in the machine was +2° F. and the movement 
of air through the climatic chamber was set at 
four and eight-tenths miles per hour. During 
the entire period of experimentation the en- 
vironmental temperatures varied only between 
+2° F, and -6° F., while the air movement 
remained constant. The temperatures at the 
center of each huddle were measured hourly 
and the birds were carefully observed at inter- 
vals of several hours. The single bird was 
held as a control in a small box where the 
temperature ranged between 36° F. and 44° F. 
During the experiment all birds were subjected 
only to a very dim light. 

At the end of the thirty-first hour, one of the 
birds in the covey of five was dead, while an- 
other was noticeably weak. After thirty-seven 
hours two of the birds in the smaller covey 
were dead and the remaining three too weak 
to fly and barely able to walk. In the larger 
covey one bird, which had been constantly on 
the windward side of the cage, had recently 
died, but all the other individuals were in ex- 
cellent condition. The birds were removed 
from the climoactometer at this time and placed 
in an environmental temperature of 44° F. 

Some indication of. the comparative physi- 
ological condition of the two groups of birds 
at the time of removal from the chamber was 
revealed by the fact that the average body tem- 
perature (taken in the gizzard) of the three 
live birds in the smaller group was 100.2° F., 
while that of the ten live birds in the larger 
covey was 106.9° F., with no individual below 
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105.2° F. The weight loss, including the dead 
birds, averaged 0.008 pounds per bird in the 
smaller covey and 0.007 pounds in the larger 
group. After two hours’ holding at the 44° F. 
environmental temperature, the weakened birds 
in the smaller covey had, to all outward ap- 
pearances, regained their vigor and their aver- 
age body temperature had increased to 107.7° F. 
while that of the other group was 107.9° F. At 
this point, the live birds were returned to the 
outside holding pens where they were carefully 
watched for several days immediately following 
wherein no abnormal conditions could be ob- 
served among them. 

At no time during the experiment did the 
control bird exhibit any unusual behavior and 
at the time the experimental specimens were 
removed from the climatic chamber, the body 
temperature of this individual was 107.8° F. 

The second experiment was quite similar to 
the first with the exception that four experi- 
mental coveys were used. These numbered ten, 
five, three, and one birds. The specimens had 
been held without food for twenty-four hours 
at environmental temperatures ranging from 
26° F. to 34° F. They were placed in the 
climoactometer at 6:00 P.M. The temperature 
within the chamber was held at 0° F. with 
variations of less than 1° F., while the wind 
movement was held constantly at five miles 
per hour. During the nighttime the chamber 
was dark, but brilliant illumination was offered 
during the daytime. 

The single bird was dead at the end of the 
ninth hour of experimentation, while all others 
appeared to be in good condition. At the end 
of the thirteenth hour, the entire covey of three 
were dead, while one bird was dead in each 
of the two groups of five and ten. At the end 
of the twientieth hour, four out of the covey 
of five were dead, while the fifth was barely 
alive. In the covey of ten two birds were dead, 
one recently, but all others were found to be 
quite strong and well able to fly. 

The body temperature of the sole living bird 
from the covey of five was found to be 81.0° F., 
more than twenty-five degrees below normal. 
The bird was too weak to stand or even right 


itself when laid on its side. It was immediately 
placed in an_ environmental temperature 
of 115° F. One-half hour later its body tem- 
perature had risen to 86.2° F. and its eyes had 
opened. At the end of one hour, the body tem- 
perature was 96.0° F. and the bird was able to 
stand on its feet. After two hours the body 
temperature was 104.2° F. and the specimen 
was again able to walk, run, and fly. Certainly 
this represents a remarkable recovery. 


At the time of removal from the chamber the 
average body temperature of the eight birds 
from the ten group was 104.8° F. In all groups 
the average loss in body weight ranged from 
0.007 to 0.010 pounds per bird. At the end of 
twenty-two hours the live birds were returned 
to the holding pens where they exhibited no 


apparent ill effects during the following two 
days. 


In the third experiment two groups of birds 
numbering three and eleven were each allowed 
free range in one-half of the climoactometer. 
The temperature was held at 0° F. and the 
average air movement was nine miles per hour. 
Daylight and dark were simulated with the 
lighting equipment. Again the birds were 
placed in the chamber at approximately 6: 00 
P.M., having fed within the previous 
hours. 


two 


At the end of the twenty-fifth hour one of the 
birds from the group of three lay dead in the 
center of the floor, while the other two were 
huddled in a corner. All birds in the larger 
covey appeared to be in good condition. After 
forty-four hours the two remaining birds in the 
smaller covey were found to be dead, while all 
members of the larger group were alive and in 
good condition. At that time the live birds 
were returned to the holding pens where all 
but one, which appeared to be “dopey,” re- 
mained in good condition for several days. 

In all three experiments it was found that 
except when disturbed the birds at such low 
temperatures remained in the huddle at all 
times and even when frightened by the opera- 
tor’s entry into the climoactometer they ap- 


(Continued on Page 28) 





Bobwhite Quail in Huddle. 
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Wild Crabapple. 


FARMER who tried to pasture ten cows in a three-cow 

pasture would be the laughing stock of his neighbors. Yet, 

due to a lack of information, we are apt to be doing a very similar 

thing with our pheasants and quail. We are stocking with fair 

uniformity over all the towns of the state, where, in many cases, we 
may already have as many birds as can find a year-round living. 


In any useful approach to the problem of food habits of wildlife, 
many important factors must be considered. First, the problem is a 
regional one, and the food most used by an animal in one place may 
be practically lacking or unused a hundred miles away where vegetative 
types are different or heavier concentrations of animals have eliminated 
this favorite food. Also, the food habits of a species are seasonal and 
vary between years, so that, in order to get the complete picture 
of its needs, a considerable period must be covered. Then there are 
individual tastes among animals just as much as among humans. One 
deer may browse on ground hemlock almost entirely, while another 
may walk through the same section feeding mainly on hardwood 
browse. On this account it is necessary to have data from a large 
number of animals in order to get representative figures. 


There are two general methods of studying food habits, stomach 
analysis and feeding observations. Study of the stomach contents is 
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THE PLACE OF 
WILDLIFE 
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the best means of getting the relative amounts of food taken. It has 
limitations in that we cannot always be sure how the animal got the 
food. A grouse found in a fall fox stomach may have been shot and 
lost by a hunter. Some foods which are difficult to digest may be held 
long enough to give them an undue weight in the analysis. One 
often finds a ruffed grouse gizzard full of the seeds of thorn apple, 
while more easily digested foods taken at the same time may have all 
disappeared. Feeding observations, either by watching the animals 
or tracking them in snow and observing the feeding, show how and 
where the food is obtained but not so much as to quantity. As an 
instance, a deer feeding under an apple tree may have taken one 
fruit or a dozen so far as can be told from tracking observations, 
Accordingly, a combination of the two methods is needed in order 
to get a well-rounded picture. 


Granted that we know what is eaten and how much, we still do 
not usually know the real value of these foods to the animal. Very 
few foods used extensively by wildlife have ever been analyzed 
chemically, and we have only general information as to the require- 
ments of wildlife species in respect to proteins, fats, sugars, etc. Also, 
one of the greatest values of fruits to wildlife is apt to be through 
the vitamins or other special properties. Little is known about the 
vitamin requirements of wild animals or of the vitamin contents of any 
except the fruits used as human food. However, from experiments 
with these, it is reasonable to suppose that the other fruits are a 
good source of Vitamin C. This regulates growth, digestion and 
condition of the heart and prevents blood disorders and bone brittle- 
ness. (Michael, 1932) Leopold (1933) also suggests that some fruits 
may be the source of necessary minerals and that others may act as 
astringents or vermifuges. Feeding experiments such as the ones 
carried out in New York on the white-tailed deer (Maynard et al. 
1935) are especially valuable in judging nutritional values. This study 
showed that although balsam browse, was readily eaten, the animals 
that fed on it alone soon weakened and wasted away to a skeleton; 
while yellow birch, northern white cedar, or soft maple, kept them 
in a thrifty condition. Feeding experiments with pen-raised game 
birds are almost useless as far as showing anything about normal 
food preferences. A ruffed grouse raised from an egg taken in the 
wild is apt to prefer the grain on which it was brought up to berries 
or thorn apples. However, feeding of captive birds can be used to show 
what parts of a given food can be digested by them and how much 
benefit is gained. 


Norris (1934) found that the minimum protein requirement of young 
pheasants was about twenty-four per cent of their food or from four 
to six per cent greater than for chicks of domestic fowls. Callenbach 
(1933) found the best early growth and feathering in pheasant chicks 
resulted from feeding a ration with about twenty-eight per cent protein. 
The figures are, of course, high as a diet for adults since the protein 
requirements during the growth period are greater in proportion to 
body weight than during adult life (Mitchell, 1932). 


This need of the chicks is best met in the wild by insect foods and 
tends to explain the fact that young grouse and pheasants feed mainly 
on this class of foods, changing later to an almost exclusively plant 
diet. 


To wild animals under normal conditions in the northern states, 
winter presents a real food problem. Greater difficulty in travel and 
the increased effort necessary to get food cause an increased need for 
food. At the same time, low temperatures cause greater body heat loss. 


The part which proteins, sugars, and fats play in the metabolism of 
wildlife species is generally understood but the relative utilization of 
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Paper delivered at meeting of Connecticut State Federation of 
Sportsmen, Hartford, Connecticut, March 3, 1939. 


various types ot these substances is not as yet worked out. If we 
knew the needs of captive wild animals we would still be in the dark 
as to needs in nature because, as shown by experiment, a laboratory 
dog spending a summer in the country increased its energy use twenty 
per cent over that while it was in the city. (Benedict, et al., 1925). 


We are beginning to accumulate a very worthwhile fund of informa- 
tion on the important foods used by the various game species. The 
Biological Survey has, of course, pioneered in this direction and the 
thousands of stomach analyses carried out by this Bureau are an 
invaluable source of information. 


Perhaps more work has been done on the waterfowl than on any 
other group of species. Since 1905 when McAtee first began a 
systematic study, thousands of stomachs have been analyzed and field 
work such as that of Logan Bennett, as given in his recent monograph 
on the Blue Winged Teal, have added immeasurably to the picture. 
Among the important foods of the ducks most common in the north- 
east, the pond weed family is the most important group. These 
plants have a variety of species tolerant of all the acidity conditions 
of the region and will do well in most situations. Next in importance 
comes: the sedge family with a wide variety of species growing in 
more shallow water than the pond weeds. The grasses produce an 
importance amount of food, especially with the black duck, mallards, 
and the teal. The smartweed family is next in importance, followed 
by the arrow heads, coontails, wild celery, water lily and duck weed. 
The trees and shrubs also produce considerable food, especially during 
the fall. Ducks are very fond of beech nuts and some species feed 
extensively on acorns. The fruits of the bayberry, wild grape, button 
bush and dogwood are also taken whenever available. Insects and 
all sorts of small water animals are also important food sources. 


The food list of the ruffed grouse is, of course, a long one since 
the bird is likely to eat small quantities of almost any plant food 
available and since about 1000 stomachs have been analyzed by the 
Biological Survey. About 100 kinds of woody plants alone are 
known to be used as food. The bird is able to digest browse and 
its gizzard can crack up the hard coated seeds of almost any species 
eaten so that the nutrients in these are made available. The most 
important foods in the ten northeastern states are, in order, oak 
(acorns), grapes, poplar and birch browse; the fruits of hawthorn; 
beech nuts; the browse and seeds of hop hornbeam; the fruits of 
the cherry; fruits, browse and leaves of apples; fruits of dogwood 
and sumach; the browse of hazel; the fruits and browse of blueberry 
and the viburnums, and the fruit of the raspberry. Both the leaves 
and fruits of the checkerberry or wintergreen are taken in quantity. 
Favored herbaceous foods include the clovers, sorrels, strawberry, 
potentilla and the fruit of the Canada Mayflower and skung cabbage. 
Food habits vary considerably between the states. In most of the 
New England states, apple is one of the staple foods and in the 
northern parts of New Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine, acorns are 
of course scarce in the diet. On the other hand, beech nuts figure 
rather strongly in the northern group of states while they are 
practically lacking in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 


The pheasant is, of course, essentially a seed eater and _ thrives 
only in sections where weed seeds or grains are available for its 
winter food. Among the species which are most important in its 
diet, other than cultivated grains, are the ragweed, skunk cabbage, 
smartweeds, waste grains of various kinds, burdock, beans, and some 
100 species of woody plants. In this last group are included the 
dogwoods of which the panicled species is most useful; the haw- 
thorns, bayberry, five-leaved ivy, poison ivy, cherry, rose, green brier, 
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red berried nightshade, black alder and grape. The young birds a 
week old ate 87% insects and 10% grain while at twelve weeks, 
grain made up 87% and seeds 7% of the total food (Dalke, 1935). 


The bobwhite quail eats almost anything available. His diet includes 
seeds, fruits, leaves, buds, tubers, insects, spiders, worms, snails, 
crustaceans and even small frogs. The seeds of weeds and fruits of 
the trees and shrubs make up a large part of the winter diet. 
Pratically any weed seed which is large enough to be interesting or 
any small grain is readily accepted. Fruits of a large number of 
species are taken and the upper size limit which can be swallowed 
is almost unbelievable. Among the species of weeds used are those 
already given for the pheasant and many others including chick- 
weed, pigweed, New Jersey tea, bush clover, and many grasses and 
sedges. Of the woody plants, the northern bayberry is outstanding. 
The bobwhite also seems to be able to utilize the fruit of the pasture 
juniper. Other species in this group include the various dogwoods, 
the hawthorn, blueberry and huckleberry, the black alder, cherries, 
acorns, the beans of the black locust, the fruit of the sumachs, green 
brier, basswood, raspberry and grape. In the south, the seeds of 
the pines furnish one of the most important foods and undoubtedly 
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Type of brooder used by one of Indiana’s Conservation Clubs. 


RIOR to 1933, Indiana, like all other 

states, was confronted with that ever 
perplexing problem of public apathy. At that 
time those entrusted with the administration 
of conservation affairs in our state recognized 
the fact that Conservation is a broad field. They 
also realized that in a broad field there are 
many interests, some of which appear con- 
flicting. It was -believed that in the ultimate 
these conflicts of conservation interest were 
more imaginary than real; that they were main- 
ly due to misunderstanding and could be 
brought into harmony and agreement through 
the formation of conservation clubs. 

So six years ago a state-wide conservation 
club movement was started in Indiana and a 
State Conservation Advisory Committee was 
elected by the clubs. Never before had any state 
attempted to coordinate all types of outdoor 
enthusiasts. When the idea was first proposed 
it was submitted to persons who had been 
engaged in conservation work for years, some 
of them were recognized authorities on the 
subject, and after careful scrutiny they re- 
jected the plan as unworkable and impractical. 
It was stated that such a program would never 
work successfully. They said that the different 
kinds of sportsmen would not work together. 
Our plan was, however, based on one sound 
principle, which was this: That every class of 
sportsmen, every circle of outdoorsmen, every 
group and sub-group should be represented in 
some form of organization, that no . faction 
was too small to be heard, and that all interested 
persons should have a voice in the adoption 
and establishment of future policies. 

Being convinced that the plan would work, 
we started out to form clubs. It was decided 
that each club should be a real conservation 
club, in the truest and broadest sense ; not mere- 
ly a social organization that meets monthly to 
heckle every constructive suggestion. To ac- 
complish this the clubs had to have something 
to do, and have a worthy objective. It was 
decided that there should be a club in every 
community large enough for one to function. 
And the various organizations had to be 
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affiliated. As our state-wide organization is 
described you will see that although it was 
started in 1933 it is identical with the plan 
later adopted by the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion. Under the Indiana system each club elects 
its own officers and a club delegate. The 
delegates meet once each month as a county 
council, presided over by a county repre- 
sentative elected by the club delegates. All 
manner of local problems, in fact all phases 
of conservation are discussed in these county 
meetings. Every locality presents its views and 
out of these county councils come splendid 
recommendations and suggestions for improve- 
ments. 

At a specified time the county representatives 
meet by conservation districts, of which there 
are sixteen, and elect district representatives. 
These sixteen district representatives, plus the 
state president of the Izaak Walton League, 
the president of the Federation of Indiana 
Conservation Clubs, and the State Conserva- 
tion Chairman of the Indiana Department of 
the American Legion make up the Indiana 
State Conservation Advisory Committee. At 
least four times each year this state advisory 
committee meets with the Department of Con- 
servation, and no major policy or change is 
ever made without the approval of the clubs 
through their representative group. This in 
brief is the plan and it is working. For six 
years, in Indiana, every fundamental action of 
the State Department has had the approval 
of the majority of Hoosier conservationists. 
The public knows what is going on and has a 
voice in what is being done, before it happens. 

In 1933, we had only 37 clubs. Today there 
are 874 active, local conservation clubs in 
Indiana. Today, in Indiana, there are over 
250,000 Hoosiers banded together, working at 
conservation, talking conservation and keeping 
over 400 local newspapers interested in pub- 
licizing conservation. Nearly 60% of the clubs 
are in rural communities and over 70% of the 
entire club membership is made up of farmers 
and landowners. The members are not just 
hunters and fishermen and they do not have 
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selfish motives. They have learned that resylts 
come from cooperation. We have many 
women’s organizations and junior clubs, and 
the number of clubs and club members jg jp. 
creasing every day. Indiana has the first 
county-wide women’s conservation organization 
in the United States; made up mostly of rural 
women, and they are operating their own 
electric brooder for game birds. The first 
women’s chapter, charter No. 1, of the 
Izaak Walton League of America is in oyr 
state and these ladies have their own fish 
rearing pond and electric game bird brooder, 
So—you can see that the women-folks are work- 
ing at conservation. 

Ministers are using conservation as a text, 
many schools are teaching it. Conservation 
is no longer a hazy,. indefinite, theoretical 
thing, a foreign subject. It has become dynamic 
and active. The 4-H clubs, the boy scouts and 
girl scouts are helping, so are many other 
groups, including service clubs, garden clubs, 
farm bureaus and granges, and nature study 
groups. People from every walk of life are 
enrolled as active, working conservationists, 
Experience has taught us that the public is 
interested, they can get along together and are 
ready and willing to help. 

Indiana is very diversified as you probably 
know. The deep south is apparent along the 
Ohio river and the far north may be seen in 
our lake region. Our state is so diversified that 
the problems are multiplied. We have the fox 
chasers and those that do not care for the 
fox; the winter and the summer fisherman. 
But in spite of the differences of opinion the 
club organization works, and without a dis- 
cordant note in the club ranks or in the state- 
wide organization. Harmony and _ friendship 
prevail, the sportsmen understand each other. 
Hoosier conservationists are working hand: in 
hand with the state department and _ factional 
squabbles are no longer disrupting every 
progressive step. 

During 1938 we had 198 clubs who hatched 
and raised game fish under contract with the 
state department. The clubs operated 466 
ponds with an aggregate of 264% acres of 
water. Last year they liberated 3,608,219 
fingerlings of contract size aside from hundreds 
of thousands of fry too small to count. The 
total water area in club operated ponds, in 
one county alone, is greater than the area of 
all state owned fish hatcheries combined. Dur- 
ing the last 3 years the clubs have planted 
nearly 6% million fingerlings in neighboring 
waters and the results are apparent. The club 
members can actually see the good of their 
work, 

Here is something else. Some men _ have 
always speared fish. It is their sport, and 
no matter how much you may disapprove, it 
remains their one great thrill. So we made 
friends of these people by letting them spear 
coarse and predatory fish and it was not 
necessary for the department to furnish spears. 
Illegal spears were turned over to game wardens 
and permits were issued to clubs for spearing 
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parties. These spearing parties, in company 
with a warden, take carp, gar and dogfish. Over 
seventy spears were surrendered in one locality 
alone by former violators. The plan not only 
provides the old-time gigger with his sport, 
but it has proved to be a most economical 
way of getting rid of undesirable fish. Before 
this system was started, Indiana _ spent 
thousands of dollars on stream and lake im- 
provement work, now the job is handled by the 
clubs without cost to the state department. 


Since this activity was started in 1934 the 
clubs have removed 159,047 predatory fish, 
weighing several tons, and have restored good 
fishing in many areas that had not been 
frequented by fishermen for a long time. Viola- 
tions have been minimized. The game wardens 
work with the sportsmen and are no longer 


classed as public enemies, as in previous 
years. They attend several thousand club 
meetings annually, mingle with the hunters 


and fishermen, and are regarded as friends. The 
fish pirate has become a conservationist. And 
by the way, we have found that most so-called 
pirates are really good sportsmen at heart, 
and when they find out what we are trying 
to do, they too, are willing to help. 

Probably the greatest achievement of the 
clubs is in the artificial propagation of 
pheasants and quail. For several years they 
received thousands of eggs from state game 
farms for hatching and rearing, by the hen 
system, under contract with the state depart- 
ment. In 1938 the Division of Fish and Game 
provided day-old chicks from the state game 
farms to 149 clubs that constructed 155 ap- 
proved electric brooders for the raising of 
pheasants and quail. These clubs received 
nearly 40,000 chicks and released at the age 
of 8 to 10 weeks 61% of the quail and over 
90% of the pheasants. This was a splendid 
record for the first year and the other clubs 
were quick to recognize it. This year we will 
have over 420 clubs operating their own electric 
brooders, most of them are completed already, 
waiting for the distribution of chicks. 


Another project worthy of mention is the 
increased number of clubs applying for con- 
tracts for the propagation of raccoons. Al- 
though this is rather a new activity it is 
becoming very popular. A similar project calls 
for the establishment of raccoon dens. The 
clubs are now supplementing the Department’s 
efforts to increase raccoon. 

Indiana’s clubs get paid for their work—a 
specified amount for fingerling fish, for eight 
weeks old pheasants or quail, and for the 
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raccoon raised and released. We would much 
rather pay the clubs to do this work because 
in that way the benefits are multiplied. At first 
the clubs were inclined to spend this money on 
big dinners, but some of them started buying 
park sites, building their own lakes and club 
houses, and the idea spread. Now over 200 
clubs own club houses, some of them very 
elaborate. Quite often the club headquarters 
becomes a regular community park with a 
picnic ground, rifle range, skeet and _ trap 
grounds, fish rearing ponds, forest nursery, 
wildlife display with racoon or game _ bird 
propagation facilities including electric brooders. 
These club properties are the pride of many 
communities and are conservation demon- 
strational areas. Whole families visit the tracts 
regularly, meetings are held there, the people 
hear the discussions on conservation and learn 
the reasons for it. 

Only a very few of our clubs can be classed 
as sportsmen organizations; most of them are 
conservation clubs in everything pertaining to 
the natural resources of their locality. How- 
ever, they are not local in their interests. Their 
departmental contacts keep them informed on 
the state and national program. They get 
around—they have vision—and they have en- 


thusiasm. Last year during National Wild- 
life Restoration Week the Hoosier clubs, 
without preliminary knowledge, with little 


encouragement, and in only two weeks time, 
sold nearly 350,000 wildlife stamps. This placed 
Indiana in fourth or fifth place among all the 
states in the number of stamps sold. 

Our clubs are so all-inclusive in their acti- 
vities that we cannot even outline all of the 
many local and individual types of work in 
which they are engaged, this would result in 
an almost endless task. Nothing can be said 
of the millions of trees planted; the soil erosion 
and water conservation projects; the wildlife 
food and cover plantings, and the state-wide 
emergency feeding operations. This is also 
true of the department’s efforts in trying to 
keep pace with the clubs. 

The state department has four field repre- 
sentatives, equipped with 16MM motion picture 
and colored slide lecture equipment, who devote 
full time contacting conservation clubs, schools 
and other civic groups throughout the state. 
These men present programs on all phases 
of conservation and help the clubs with their 
many problems. In addition to the regular club 
contact work, since the educational bureau was 
formed, bureau members attended 3,645 meet- 
ings, speaking to 740,434 people, and these 
figures do not include the meetings attended 
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by other members of the department. The 
number of schools visited in the past four and 
a half years reached a total of 661, wherein 
126,764 students were informed of Indiana’s 
conservation program and were made to realize 
the importance of natural resources. Here 
again the clubs render assistance by scheduling 
club members for talks before the schools and 
other local meetings. 


Indiana is employing almost every medium to 
publicize conservation. To supplement the 
department’s efforts, the clubs themselves are 
putting on radio broadcasts, outdoor shows, 
sporting events, contests, wildlife displays, are 
sending out news releases and are providing 
booths and programs for public gatherings. 
They plan tours to the Indiana State parks, 
state forests, game farms and fish hatcheries, 
and are enabling our people to get acquainted 
with their own state. 


OUTDOOR INDIANA, the state publica- 
tion now has a circulation of over 165,000 copies 
and the mailing list continues to grow steadily 
as club membership increases and public in- 
terest in conservation broadens. This monthly 
magazine is mailed without cost to members 
of all conservation clubs and all others inter- 
ested in the furtherance of Indiana’s conserva- 
tion program. It has become very popular and 
since the magazine is devoted exclusively to 
Hoosier activities it tends to stimulate in- 
terest in the clubs and keeps the membership 
informed on current affairs. 


The state-wide club program has_ solved 
another very important problem. Indiana does 
not have any of the so-called farmer-sportsmen 
or commercialized shooting areas and the 
Hoosier sportsmen do not welcome the dis- 
semination of information from outside sources 
which encourages the formation of such areas. 
Free hunting is available to everyone in our 
state and until local conditions warrant a 
change, we hope our present method will be 
continued. 


Our club organization is in its sixth year of 
successful operation. The innumerable ac- 
complishments and the beneficial, permanent 
improvements to the credit of the clubs justifies 
their perpetuation. Organized conservation is 
so firmly established in Indiana that it will 
always be a dominant and forceful influence 
in the social and economic life of the state. 
Public indifference is no longer the chief 
concern; the current problem is, how can we 
keep up with the advanced program and take 
care of the ever increasing public demand in 
behalf of conservation. 





Type of fish hatching ponds maintained by 


Hoosier Conservation Clubs. 
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HAT the .22 calibre rifle is one of the finest mediums for genuine 

sport and real pleasure cannot be denied by anyone who has 
ever put this convenient little gun to his shoulder. For the develop- 
ment of true marksmanship, for friendly competition at the shooting 
gallery or the outdoor target range, for shooting the smaller un- 
protected species such as the English sparrow, the kingfisher, the crow, 
the weasel or the chipmunk, it is unexcelled. 

This small-bore rifle is unquestionably a desirable gun when properly 
used. But when the .22 is used to kill larger animals than its limited 
shocking power will speedily and humanely bring down, it becomes a 
cruel and improper device, causing days, sometimes weeks and 
months, of suffering to the wounded animal that was its unfortunate 
target. 

For instance, let us for a minute consider deer hunting. When a 
deer is hit by an expanding bullet fired from a good high-powered 
rifle of heavier calibre, such as the 30.06 the .35 or .38, the prospects 
are that it will either drop at once or continue in flight for not 
more than about 200 yards before it falls. It is a comparatively easy 
matter for the hunter to recover the animal and hasten humane death 
in the event the bullet has not killed it. 

But if the same hunter used a .22 rifle, what would happen? The 
deer, unless mortally wounded through the heart or other very vital 
organ, would undoubtedly continue in painful flight. Unless another 
hunter brings it down, it struggles along in a miserable existence. 
Just how long the animal will suffer, no one can tell. It depends 
upon the nature of the wound and the possibility of the injured animal 
being discovered by man. 

In this connection, Game Refuge Keeper Albert Bachman, of Bedford 
County, renders the following special report of an actual experience 
with a deer shot by a .22 short rifle bullet: 

“Around 5:00 P. M. on March 2, 1939, I received a call to get 
a deer which was seen struggling around on a back street in the borough 
of Rainsburg. Upon my arrival a couple of young boys were carrying 
the deer towards my garage, which was but a quarter of a mile 
away. The deer, a small doe was still alive and breathing normally, 
but was unable to regain her feet. Believing her beyond aid I cut 
her throat and hauled her to the nearby mountain, skinned her and 
removed her entrails in an attempt to find out what happened to her. 
Against her ribs on the right side lay a .22 rifle bullet, I presume a 
.22 short, which had been there quite a long time, as the side had 
healed. I failed to find anything else except a number of bruise marks 
on her hind quarters and a lot of scratches and mud on her legs and 
feet. She was heavy with young, and upon opening her up I found 
three young, two males and one female, which were little larger than 
rats. I turned the unborn deer over to Bedford High School where 
they will be preserved.” 

This is a striking example of how a small .22 short rifle bullet cost 
the life of not only one deer, but four; not to mention the suffering 
the doe must have undergone before her death. Numerous reports of 
a similar character have come from other Game Protectors. The 
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Young spike buek with bullet wound in one leg 
resting in Whip-poor-will Creek near Ball Dam, 
Cameron county. Later removed from stream and 
wounds dressed by local Game Protector. It re- 
covered. What stronger appeal than the pitiful 
suffering expressed in the eyes of the unfortunate 
animal. 


Photo by F. J. Harrison. Submitted by Fred E. Smith, 


present Game Law forbids the killing of deer damaging farm crops, 
fruit trees, etc., with a firearm discharging a bullet or ball smaller 
than a .25 calibre. The purpose of this law apparently is to outlaw the 
use of the .22 rifle to kill big game for property damage at a time 
when hunters are not in the woods with heavier rifles to finish the 
job and make the kill which the smaller bullet failed to do. The property 
owner is not permitted by law to follow and kill the deer beyond his 
own land boundaries. 

The writer has on several occasions been criticized by readers 
of “Game News” for publishing in his Questions and Answers column 
that the use of a .22 rifle for deer hunting is legal under existing 
law. Nevertheless, the fact is that at this writing there is nothing 
in the present Game Law to forbid a hunter in deer season from using 
a .22 rifle, except an automatic, on deer. The farmer or orchardist on 
the other hand must use a gun of larger calibre to protect his crops 
during the closed season. The law-makers evidently felt that there are 
sufficient hunters in deer season to finish off animals that have been hit 
by a .22. However, this condition does not justify the use of the 
small-bore rifle on big game, and it is the hope of many Pennsylvania 
hunters that the .22 will soon be outlawed for deer and bear hunting. 

It may be of interest to law-abiding sportsmen to know that, since 
the passage in 1937 of the law prohibiting possession at night in a 
vehicle on the roadway of unwrapped rifles and ammunition larger 
than .22 calibre long rifle, the outlaws who habitaully kill deer under 
a spotlight in Pennsylvania have taken almost unanimously to the 
use of the .22 rifle for their illicit night hunting. Since this rifle and 
its cartridges need not be cased or wrapped, it is much easier for them 
to use the small-bore rifle without being caught in an actual violation 
before the deer are killed. While the spotlighter is also responsible 
for a number of wounded deer that get away, his average kill even 
with the .22 is higher than the legitimate hunter in season, for the 
reason that his despicable light blinds the deer so that it stands still, 
an easy target for inflicting a mortal wound in the heart or head, The 
shots obtained by the legal hunter in season are not so advantageous, 
so that his chances of failure to inflict a mortal wound are much 
greater. 

If we are to kill the deer or bear, let us give him a break by doing 
the job in a humane way. The experienced butcher does not choose a 
pen-knife to slaughter a steer. He uses instruments sufficiently power- 
ful and efficient to kill the animal in the shortest possible time. Why, 
then, should the deer hunter use such an inadequate weapon as a .22 
calibre rifle? While it may have sufficient power of penetration, it 
does not possess the shocking power necessary for a quick kill. It is 
in most instances as unsatisfactory, from the standpoint of success to 
the hunter, as it is undesirable for the welfare of the deer, for the 
chances of inflicting a mortal wound to immediately stop the animal are 
much less than they are with the hunter who uses a larger-calibre rifle. 

The .22 rifle has its proper place in the sportsman’s line of equipment. 
3ut let us, as sportsmen and humanitarians, use it in its place, and not 
expect it to perform a greater service than its manufacturer intended. 
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BENEFITS TO WILDLIFE IN AGRICULTURE PROGRAM 


By C. C, FREEBURN 


ARLY in January officials of the Bureau of Biological Survey 

of the Department of Agriculture called a conference for the 
purpose of discussing proposed changes in the 1940 program of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration to include wildlife benefits 
as by-products of soil-building practices. Representatives of the states 
of Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania as well as officials of all interested divisions of the Department 
of Agriculture were present. James N. Morton, Chief of the Division 
of Game Land Management, Pennsylvania Game Commission, was 
the representative from this State. 

Mr. Morton reported that the A.A.A. pays benefits to farmers, 
first, for not exceeding crop allotments of corn, wheat, cotton etc., 
which allotments are determined by the A.A.A. Administrator and 
the State Committees, and second, for carrying on certain soil 
conserving and soil building practices. 

Many of the practices for which farmers are now paid benefits 
are helpful to wildlife. The Biological Survey representatives who 
sponsored the meeting feel that additional practices beneficial to wild- 
life can be carried on which are likewise of value in holding or build- 
ing soil. They are anxious to see the word “Wildlife” worked into 
the regulations of the A.A.A., even though many of the present 
practices are definitely helpful. It is their thought that some educa- 
tional value will result by making the farmer realize that he is doing 
certain things not only for soil conservation but also for wildlife. 

It is also their feeling that considerably more benefits for wildlife 
can be obtained if the A.A.A. officials will agree to amend and enlarge 
the provisions for receiving benefits under practices wherever 
applicable. 

It was generally agreed by the conference committee that it would 
be better to take the set-up as it is now and make recommendations 
for corrections and additions which will enlarge benefits for wild- 
life and to attempt to have the A.A.A. officials incorporate this into 
their set-up for 1940. Meetings are already being held by the farm 
groups in some states to work up the program for next year, which 
will start about July. 

Soil building and soil conserving practices which are beneficiai to 
wildlife and which it was recommended should be enlarged upon are: 
planting food producing trees and shrubs; natural reseeding of certain 
areas by preventing grazing, cultivation and fire; seeding of food 
plots with species mentioned; prevention of grazing in woodlots, etc. 

The A.A.A. is administered by Regional Administrators, State 
Administrators, and by County and Community Committees. 

Last year almost three million dollars was paid in benefits to 
farmers in this State, part of it in crop allotment and part for 
soil-building practices. Nearly 75,000 farmers in the State have 
benefitted from the A.A.A. practices during the past couple years. 

Following the Washington Conference, the Agrucultural Adjust- 
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ment Administration gave careful consideration to the recommenda- 
tions regarding the changes in the 1940 program and a memorandum 
was addressed to all State Chairmen of the North Central Division 
in which it was pointed out how cooperation with government and 
state conservation officials would prove mutually helpful. Some of 
the advantages listed are: 


1. Through the efforts of State representatives of th? wildlife 
program there may be more soil-building practices carried 
out on farms. 


2. Through the publicity and educational 
wildlife representatives, the A.A.A 
encouragement given to farmers to participate in the 
agricultural conservation program. It will be seen that 
if sportsmen in cities, towns, and villages are aware of 
the provisions of the 1939 Farm Program, which encourages 
the conservation of wildlife, their attitude toward parti- 
cipation in the program will be materially improved. They 
will be more likely to bring land which they own into the 
program and to encourage others whom they meet in 
business associations to do the same. 


organizations of 
may benefit by the 


3. It is believed that county and community committeemen 
will also have an additional talking point to encourage 
farmers to participate in the agricultural conservation 
program and to carry out certain soil-building practices. 
Those active in administering the 1939 Agricultural Con- 
servation Program should take advantage of every op- 
portunity to obtain sportsman’s and consumer’s interests as 
well as farmer’s interest. 
This memorandum went on to point out the practices under the 
present Agricultural Conservation Program which benefit wildlife. 
In Pennsylvania these included: 


1. The planting of trees and shrubs which provide both food 
and cover. 


2. Excluding livestock from farm lots will provide better food and 
cover conditions. 


3. Seedings of legumes and grasses provide food and cover and 
increased nesting areas. 

4. Improvement of depleted pastures by re-seeding improves the 
nesting grounds and increases the food and cover for wildlife. 


5. When cover crops are grown and not pastured or harvested 
food and cover for wildlife is provided. 


6. Strip cropping provides ideal nesting grounds for wildlife in 
and near food. 


7. Terrace outlets when properly seeded provide food and cover 
for wildlife. 
Recently representatives of the Division of Management, Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission and officials of the State A.A.A. met and 
discussed this subject at some length. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Planting of trees and shrubs provide food and cover for wildlife and prevent erosion. 
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SAVE THE WOODCHUCK 


The following is an open letter from Hon. John M. Phillips, grand old man of Conservation 


and first President of the Game 

I am pleased to note that the Game Com- 
mission has at last succeeded in dignifying our 
old friend the groundhog by making him a game 
animal, and placing a limit on him. 

This has been tried a number of times, but 
the farmers always objected in spite of the fact 
that he was to be privileged to dispose of them 
on his farm in any manner desired when they 
were doing damage. There are thirteen million 
acres of forest land in the State, much of it 
rough and rocky, where the groundhog could 
live without doing any damage. 

We all know that the rabbit is the foundation 
of our Pennsylvania Game System but without 
the groundhog, the rabbit who cannot dig holes, 
would have no secure cover from weather or 
predators, for it is the groundhog who digs 
him his frost-proof cellars—and one groundhog 
will dig many of them during a season. Be- 
sides, ringneck pheasants also seek cover in the 
little chap’s dug-outs. You will remember I 
called the attention of the sportsmen’s meeting 
at Harrisburg last Spring to the fact that one 
man, using an automobile and high powered, 
telescope-sighted rifle, had killed 23 groundhogs 
in one day, and was so proud of his kill that he 
had the animals photographed, and another 
man killed 17 in one day, just for rifle practice. 
This if continued would have meant extermina- 
tion for these animals. 

But, I think they are still threatened with 
extermination because the legislature made a 
mistake in fixing the season, so as to allow the 
animals to be shot in the Spring when they are 


Commission, 


expressing 


his views on this popular animal. 
having their young. This not only means ex- 
termination, but is cruelty to animals, as the 
young will starve in their holes. Actually it is 
a matter for consideration by the Humane So- 
ciety. They should not be hunted by dogs and 
dug out of their holes. 

If the groundhog is to be really protected, 
our Game Commission should be given the 
power to regulate the season. The season should 
be changed so as to stop Spring shooting and to 
permit killing them only in the Fall—say after 
September 1—when the young are almost fully 
grown, and the crops have been harvested. 

This would also save human life, as I note 
from my clippings that there were many ground- 
hog hunters killed by riflemen who from a dis- 
tance mistook the backs of their heads for 
groundhogs as they crept through the high 
weeds and grain last Spring and Summer. 

As you know, the groundhog is a strict vege- 
tarian of the squirrel family, and a delicious 
food. We must teach our sportsmen this fact. 
If the glands behind the shoulders are removed 
within a half hour after the groundhog is 
killed, and the animal is soaked in a solution of 
baking soda or salt over night, then par-boiled, 
cut in slices and fried like chicken or roasted 
whole with trimmings like a suckling pig, it is 
one of the most delicious game animals in 
America. The taste is between fried chicken 
and pork. 

The groundhog is one of our finest game and 
food animals and should not be exterminated 
as vermin.—John M. Phillips. 





Game Protector Francis Jenkins points to 


sign used on all propagation areas. 





IN MEMORIUM 


Pioneering in conservation and 
game preservation was recalled vivid- 
ly upon the death of Mrs. Joseph 
Kalbfus, on March 5, wife of that 
venerable sportsman and nature lover 
who helped establish the Game Com- 
mission and who gave up his general 
practice in Harrisburg to serve with- 
out pay as its first Secretary. Dr. 
Kalbfus had an adventurous career 
beginning as a frontiersman and 
hunter in Colorado when Indians were 
still on the war path, which later took 
him into a campaign against the Molly 
Maguires in Pennsylvania’s anthracite 
coal region. 


Dr. Kalbfus was killed on August 
10, 1919, when the automobile in which 
he was riding was struck by a locomo- 
tive. He and other officials of the 
Commission were on their way to in- 
spect several tracts of game lands. 











Mr. William C. Ryder was appointed a Game 
Land Technician, effective February 20, 1939, 
and assigned to Division “G.” A large por- 
tion of his time will be devoted to the Cooper- 
ative Farm-Game Program, especially improv- 
ing food and cover conditions. 

Game prosecutions during February totalled 
190 and penalties $33,610.25. 


The new “duck stamp” to be issued on July 
1 for the year 1939-40, sixth in a series chosen 
each year from the hoard of a well-known artist, 
will be trom a drawing by Lyn Bogue Hunt, 
says the U. S. Biological Survey. It will suc- 
ceed designs by J. N. (Ding) Darling, Frank 
W. Benson, Richard Bishop, J. D. Knap, and 
Roland Clark. 

Mr. Hunt has chosen for his subject a male 
and female green-winged teal standing at a 
marsh edge. In the background five teal are 
descending for a landing. 

Available at first and second-class post of- 
fices, the “duck stamp” may be purchased 
singly, in blocks, or in complete sheets of 28 
stamps. Unsold issues are required by law to 
be destroyed after the year of issue has expired 
and can then be obtained only from stamp col- 
lectors, dealers, and others willing to part with 
them. 


During February title was taken to 18 tracts 
of land in three counties, comprising 1,005.8 
acres, bringing the aggregate area of State 
Game Lands to 594,329 acres 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“The other day I had an opportunity to 
witness an amusing bit of family life among the 
deer at the Loyalsock Game Farm. In my 
regular round of duties I weigh twenty- four deer 
every day, among which are two pens of 
yearlings. The one pen contains a spike buck 
and an exceedingly timorous doe. It has always 
been the habit of the buck to keep the doe in 


constant fear by using his “spikes” to keep 
her from the feed box or water pail as he 
pleased. 

“When weighing, it has been habitual for the 
buck, immediately upon command, to run 
through the gate and onto the scales. On this 


particular morning when the command was 
given, he began to run around the inside of the 
pen and would not go near the gate. This kept 
up for perhaps two minutes with the doe merely 
standing in the center of the pen and watch- 
ing the proceedings, apparently uninterested. 
Suddenly she ran over to the buck, reared upon 
her hind legs and struck him several times across 
the back with her front feet. “Spike” took one 
quick look and ran obediently out the gate and 
onto the scales. Furthermore, he hasn’t once 
refused to leave the pen upon command since 
that day. 

“It appears that in some cases the female deer 
may ‘wear the pants in the family’ as well as 
female human beings.”—Roger M. Latham, 
Game Protector, Lycoming County. 


“Red foxes brought into the Conneaut Lake 
Fur Post were cut open to see what they were 
eating. No report was given me of the con- 
tents, but out of 11 females 9 were with young, 
2 were carrying 9 kits each and the total for the 
9 was 68 young. I did not see these foxes but 
was given the above information by W. A. 
Jackson, Conneaut Lake.”—Refuge Keeper Bert 
L. Oudette, Crawford County. 





“On January 23 I saw a woodchuck although 
the snow was a foot deep and the temperature 
was near zero. It was very thin.”—Refuge 
Keeper E. E. Hunsinger, Potter County. 


“I have been feeding a covey of 15 to 20 
quail right here in the little village of Ding- 
man’s Ferry. These birds are quite tame and 
appear to be in good _ condition.”—Refuge 
Keeper Harold Harter, Pike County. 


“Many men die at thirty-five (35), but aren't 
buried until they are sixty-five (65)”, says 
Game Protector W. W. Britton, of Chambers- 
burg. Let’s keep alive by striving to grow 
and expand mentally. 


E. W. Carpenter, Refuge Keeper of Game 
Lands No. 13, Sullivan County, reports the 
killing of a yearling deer by a wildcat. 


Earl Smith, Refuge Keeper, Elk County, re- 
Ports seeing one of the first woodcock in Jef- 


ferson County, Young Township, on March 
12, 1939, 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


“Have noticed sumac and small trunks of 
apple trees completely barked as high as the 
rabbits could reach in sections where no food 
has been put out. Very little barking done on 
game lands where plenty of food was put out.” 
—Refuge Keeper Fuller Coffin, Erie County. 


“Today (March 6) while putting out ear corn 
in Refuge 51-A I came across a place where a 
raccoon had caught and eaten a ground squirrel. 
There was nothing left of the squirrel except 
part of its head, tail, a very few entrails, and 
hair.” —Refuge Keeper George Sprankle, Fay- 
ette County. 


Troy C. Burns resigned as District Game 
Protector of Butler County effective January 
31, 1939 after serving exactly seven years in 
that position. Mr. Burns entered 
of the Commission on February 1, 1932. His 
many friends in the Game Commission wish 
him every success in any future undertaking. 


the service 


Vern VanOrder resigned his 
Traveling Game Protector of 
with headquarters at  Marienville, Forest 
County, on January 31, 1939. Mr. VanOrder 
was a member of the class graduating from 
the Training School in March, 1938 and has 
filled the position of Traveling Game Pro- 
tector since that time. 


position as 
Division “F” 


“Feeding game by 
very good this winter. 
storms received by 
get the feeders 
Keeper Elmer I 


radio has worked out 
Advance knowledge of 
radio gave us a chance to 
filled beforehand.”—Refuge 
.. Pilling, Centre County. 


Refuge Keeper Claude B. Kelsey, Cameron 
County, has observed large herds of deer feed- 
ing in various parts of his county since the 
close of the large game season. While on pa- 
trol on March 24 he noted 37 deer feeding in 
one field. 


DENIED RIGHT TO HUNT 


Seventy-two additional persons were denied 
the right to hunt in Pennsylvania by the 
Game Commission at a recent meeting. This 
is the only means the Commission has of 
bringing some violators to task, and it shal! 
take such action whenever the circumstances 
warrant. 

A considerably larger list will be given con- 
sideration by the Commission at its mid-year 
meeting. 


“I had a bunch of men working on the road 
when they heard something squeaking. Upon 
investigation they uncovered a nest of three 
young rabbits against the roots of a tree. One 
of these sharp-nosed, stub-tailed ground moles 
had made its way up under the rabbits, and 
had sucked the blood out of one, and had another 
one by the foot which it had all chewed up. I 
would like to know if you ever heard of them 
killing rabbits before this. I wonder if they 
would do the same to birds that nest on the 


ground ?”—-L. Crawford Roberts, Waynesburg, 
Pa. 


Twenty-five members of the Nature Club of 
Penn High School, Greenville, Pennsylvania, 
enjoyed a hike at Pymatuning Dam on March 
25th under the supervision of Nevin K. Smith, 
science instructor at the school. Refuge Keeper 
Oudette met the group at the museum, and 
gave an excellent talk on the exhibits therein. 
The journey then resumed with the Pymatuning 
reservoir as objective, the trip being made via 
the causeway and Andover. Mess was served 
at the picnic grounds of the dam and at 1:15 
“retreat” was sounded. 


Refuge Keeper H. F. Hoffman, Susquehanna 


County, has noted deer feeding on the slopes 
and fields where the snow has melted. 
herds range from six to thirty in number. 


(Continued on next Page) 


The 





The Game Commission lost one of its most faithful workers, 
their best friends through the retirement of 


county. 
men friends alike. 


Left to right: 
Division, I. 


“Scotty,” Mr. McCachran, 


Photo couriesy Gazette and Daily, York, Pa. 
and the Sportsmen one of 
Game Protector W. C. Stevens, of York 


“Scotty,” as everyone knew him, was beloved by his brother officers and sports- 
Here he is (center) receiving his honorable retirement certificate from 
the Commission as presented by R. A. McCachran, 


Division of Game Land Acquisition. 


Rev. J. B. Baker, Rev. Darlington B. Kulp, president of the pe: Yay e 
W. L. A.; Harry W. Stark, president of York chapter, No. 67, L W. L. 
and Ray Kinsey, chairman of the 


Entertainment committee — 


York chapter. 
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Ringnecks 


Agreements for a total of 3,327 acres of 
farms were secured during February under the 
Cooperative Farm-Game Program. This brings 
the aggregate area of farms covered by agree- 
ments to almost 78,000 acres. Recent compu- 
tation indicates that the cost of the program 
since it was inaugurated over two and one-half 
years ago aggregates about 32.8¢ per project 
acre per year, which is somewhat higher than 
the cost of managing our state-owned lands. 


Correction—on Page 12, column 3, under 
GAME PROSECUTION, penalties during 
February should read $5,654.50 instead of 
$33,610.25. 


Approximately 700,000 evergreen seedlings 
and 200,000 game food producing trees, shrubs 
and vines were planted during the early spring 
on state game refuges and lands. The 700,000 
evergreens were secured from the Department 
of Forests and Waters and the game food pro- 
ducing species: were raised in Commission’s 
nurseries. Since the supply of game is largely 
dependent on the quantity and suitability of food 
available during winter months, the Commis- 
sion is endeavoring to increase the number and 
distribution of plants wherever possible. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


(Continued from Page 13) 


The Bedford County Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs met on March 23 at Loysburg, 
over 600 enthusiastic sportsmen and sports- 
women throughout the county attending. It 
was a splendid banquet followed by a large pro- 
gram of entertainment. Principal speakers in- 
cluded Hon. Wm. G. Fluke, Member of the 
Game Commission; M. C. Merritts, Vice- 
President of the Federation; Benjamin Gipple, 
Member of the Legislative Committee of the 
Federation and Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Editor 
of the Game News. 


(Continued on next Page) 


Photo by Howard George, Harrisburg, Pa. 


the wing. 











SPECIAL OFFER 


The new Wildlife Bulletin which is 
proving very popular is now being 
offered to sportsmen’s clubs, schools, 
scouts, etc., at the bulk rate of 15¢ 
each for 20 or more copies consigned 
The bulletin sells in- 
dividually for 25¢. Many Sportsmen’s 
Associations will no doubt wish to 
purchase generous amounts for distri- 
bution to school children. 


to one person. 
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HUNTERS PAY 12 MILLIONS 
FOR THEIR LICENSES, STAMPS 


Hunting licenses totalling 6,860,000, for which 
sportsmen of the United States and Alaska paid 
$11,348,006, were issued in 1937, the latest 
year for which figures are available, according 
to the United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey. 

Federal stamps, at $1 each, required of 
migratory waterfowl hunters in addition to 
State licenses, brought an additional $783,039 to 
swell the total to $12,131,045 which American 
sportsmen paid. 

The reports, says the survey, show the 
number of hunters to be increasing at the rate 
of one million a year, with Federal duck stamps 
increasing about 150,000 a year. 

In the following tabulation of the states in 
which the largest revenues were received, the 
entries marked with an asterisk indicate com- 
bined hunting and fishing licenses: 


Non- 
Resident Resident Federal 
State Licenses or Alien Total Money Duck 


Licenses Returns Stamps 

California 

218,569 780 219,349 $432,433.00 52,577 
Illinois 

273,124 1,015 274,139 361,390.75 51,333 
Indiana 

431,634" 407* 432,041 456,050.22 12,311 
Iowa 

129,800" 48* 129,848 162,758.50 25,427 
Michigan 

646,314 3,631 649,945 893,654.00 56,888 
Minnesota 

213,782 215 213,997 254,835.20 97,609 
Missouri 

155,047* 814* 155,861 249,746.00 16,469 
New York 

601,243" 4,215* 605,458 1,137,035.08 23,286 
Ohio 

507,545* 187* 507,732 510,350.93 14,662 
Pennsylvania 

597,525 8,352 605,877 1,256,850.30 5,613 
Washington 

199,599* 84* 199,683 483,720.50 41,060 
West Virginia 

7,928" 936* 174,657 246,354.00 446 
Wisconsin 


2% P 22 2 
237,899 323* 238,222 


227,346.20 61,783 





The end of a successful wildcat hunt sponsored by John B. Ross, Div. Game Supervisor, 


and Geo. Cross, Fish Warden. 


The cat was taken alive for exhibition purposes. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from Page 14) 


About one mile north of the village of Point 
Pleasant, Bucks County, is situated a frame 
house, dating back to the busy years of the 
historic canal that in former days connected 
the “hard coal” regions of Pennsylvania with 
Philadelphia. This house was built upon the 
side of a hill, overlooking the then heavily trav- 
eled canal. It is constructed of oak and hickory 
planks, salvaged from discarded barges. 

Today the house stands completely modernized, 
and is used for a summer cottage by the Bunt- 
ing family from Philadelphia. In remodeling 
the house the exterior was covered first with 
yellow pine boards and then finished off with 
cedar siding and shingles. The siding covers 
what can be referred to as the first floor. The 
remainder of the sides and roof is finished with 
shingles, while the trim and the eaves are of 
white pine. The whole house, with the excep- 
tion of the eaves and trim has been stained with 
green creosote oil. 

Up until the fall of 1937 the Buntings had 
enjoyed their vacations in that historic setting 
of Bucks County and derived great pleasure 
from the multitudes of birds that nest there each 
summer, and which use the Delaware Valley 
as a flyway during migration. 

In September of 1937 some of the birds, that 
had been such a delight for so many years, be- 
came a menace—the woodpeckers, They de- 
scended on all corners of the house and with 
their rat-tat-tat bored many holes in the 
shingles, eaves and trim. It was a busy time 
for Mrs. Bunting for she had to be constantly 
on guard to combat their destructive attacks. 
Even then much damage was done. Many holes 
were bored clear through the shingles. When 
cold weather approached and the birds moved 
south, Mrs. Bunting relaxed her guard and set 
about to find out what caused their strange at- 
tacks. The Academy of Natural Sciences, The 
University of Pennsylvania, an entomologist, 
and several ornithologists were consulted, but 
no one could explain the peculiar behavior of 
the woodpeckers. Nor could anyone suggest a 
cure, 

Game Protector H. H. Rickert was called 
and made several examinations, even removing 
the shingles in places, but nothing, not even 
insects, was present. Mrs. Bunting inquired of 
her neighbors and found that the birds had not 
bothered their homes. 

Repairs were made, but alas, the following 
fall woodpeckers again did their damage. This 
time not only the house but a small outbuilding 
was damaged. The pecking is done only at 
the corners, on either the creosoted shingles or 
on the white pine eaves and trim, which is 
painted white. Never on the siding or in more 
than three feet from the corners. 

This year Mrs. Bunting would like to go to 
California but she is afraid that if she does, 
when she returns next winter her house will be 
practically destroyed by the woodpeckers.— 
J. H. Palmer. 


Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent of the Jor- 
dan Game Farm, Lawrence County, was re- 
cently transferred to the Fisher Game Farm, 
Montgomery County, vice E. C. Smith re- 
signed, 

(Continued on next Page) 
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Game Protector Max Ostrum, Cameron county, showing where deer have peeled the bark 
from a number of slippery Elm trees; some places the trees have been stripped to a height 
of six feet. 


John G. Kennedy, Game Protector, Craw- 
ford county, reports that Professor B. Helf- 
ridge, of Colestock, inaugurated a course of 
wildlife study, game management, game laws, 
etc., into the high school curriculum last year. 


Warren W. Ohlman, Game Protector, Potter 
county, reports that the wild turkeys in his 
section wintered well and that he saw recently 
flocks of eleven, seven, six and eight. A 
white gobbler was in one of the flocks. He 
also saw a raven in the vicinity of Big Trestle, 
Stewart’s Township, making the second one 
observed in Potter County since he has been 
stationed there. He saw the other bird in the 
vicinity of the McConnell Farm, Wharton 
Township, two years ago. 


Game Protector R. P. Schmid, Warren 
county, writes that the grouse came through 
in his section in excellent shape and that 
they have a fine supply of breeding stock. 
Quail are also recovering rapidly from the 
severe setback they received three years ago, 
and squirrels and rabbits are very abundant. 
He claims that about 60 Great Horned Owls 
were presented to him for bounty during the 
past several months, most all of which were 
caught in pole traps. 


Donald Keefer, former employee of the Di- 
vision of Education, of the Commission, re- 
cently graduated with honors at the New York 
College of Dramatic Art. 





Proof of Pennsylvania’s fame as a fur-bearing animal state. 
house of Wm. Jackson, fur dealer, Conneaut Lake, Pa. 


Interior of ware- 
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MR. AUTO DRIVER: PLEASE GIVE WILDLIFE A 'BRAKE"—DRIVE NOTES FROM THE FIELD 
CAREFULLY! (Continued from Page 15) 


Game Refuge Keeper Walter Zellers recently 
supervised the making of a game census on 
three areas of Game Lands 36 and 12 with the 
aid of the boys from CCC Camp No. 103 at 
Laquin. He reports as follows: 

“This Game census proved quite interesting, 
The first area censused was in Long Valley on 
top the mountain on Game Land No. 36. That 
was on March 14. The day was very dark and 
cloudy and the wind was out of the south and 











very strong. We had 120 men for the work. ! 
The area censused was about 250 acres sur- \ 
rounded by a road on each side. Watchers \ 
were placed on three sides and the drivers \Y 
were placed about 10 feet apart. On this drive \\ 
we counted 18 deer, 26 gray rabbits, 2 hares, 

8 squirrels, and 26 grouse. No animal or bird 


was counted twice, as the men only counted 
those that went through the drive, and only 
to the right of each man. 

“The second drive was made on March 17, on 
Game Lands 12, at Cabin Run. The day was 
very cold, and the wind was in the north. This } 
drive was made in a stand of second growth I 
timber, very little cover. Had 140 men. Drove 























about 250 acres. We counted 8 deer, 9 rabbits, - 
7 grouse, 4 squirrels, 2 weasels and found 6 Per 
dead deer. yon 
“The third drive was the same day on No. 12 old 
hack of headquarters toward Holcombe Pond 7 
where we have done some cutting. This area bru 
was about 300 acres. On it we counted 45 deer, sort 
16 rabbits, 7 grouse and 9 squirrels. This area 
had a swamp in it. I 
“For the total of approximately 800 acres our the 
figures showed: 71 deer, (1 deer to every 11 ‘ 
acres) ; 53 rabbits, (1 rabbit to every 15 acres) ; ‘4 
40 grouse, (1 grouse to every 20 acres); 21 oi 
squirrels, (1 squirrel to every 38 acres). like 
“We certainly appear to have a very good she 
supply of game on Game Lands No. 12 and ‘ 
No. 36. This census was taken on what I : of 
would call about the poorest hunting ground.” the 
Muskrat houses along streams are not ° 
usually of the type found on marshes, but in li 
the past fall and winter, I have seen along Mid- the 
dle Creek in Snyder County five houses similar ge 
to those built on marshes. One house stood 3% the 
feet above normal water level. All the houses big 
were washed out by high water in the fall and 1 
early winter. plc 
When freezing weather sets in during the fall an 
and early winter months, muskrats will plug in 
the holes leading into bank dens. Usually all the 
kinds of vegetative material and debris are used : 
in constructing these plugs. This last fall I TI 
found the following peculiar plug materials to 
used: horse skull, cow skull, sheep skull, tin ve 
cans, pint-sized milk bottle, and rope. Along dr 
Middle Creek, Snyder County, it seemed to be | 
the vogue for muskrats to finish off their plug- in 
ging jobs by laying several large-sized sycamore ‘. 
leaves over the rest of the debris. 3 th 
Early this Spring, Mrs. William Nepp, ot 
McClure, Snyder County, saw, what I believe =" 
to be from her description, a Hungarian part- 12 
ridge. I have been on the lookout for Hun- a 
garians in Snyder County since last fall, but to st 
date have seen none.—Doug Wade, Research ol 





Investigator. 
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Beyond 100 yards they have little more punch 
left than an ordinary revolver bullet, or a .32-20 
rifle. Air drags back a round ball like an 
18-inch snow tangles the tired legs of a hunter. 

If you’ve never tried, actually tried, a shot- 
gun ball load against a plowed hillside, you 
have a revelation coming to you. By all means 
do it this spring, when the chance is open to 
you. Don’t be satisfied with kicking up the 
dust “pretty near,” your object. Try to place 
a ball within an area the size of the game you 
might shoot. 

As for power, the .32 Special (and other 
cartridges like it) retains more power at 100 
yards and beyond than the .45-90 ever had. 
(100 yds. .45-90 has 1075 ft. Ibs., the .32 Spe. 
1450 ft. Ibs.) It’s bullet also falls less than 
half as much; and is drifted by the wind only 
a third as much. The guy now trotting around 
the hills with a carbine only slightly heavier 
than an old single action Colt’s Peacemaker, 


The Plowed Field—Sportsman's Lie Detector 
By J. R. MATTERN 


N future issues this section of the GAME 
I News hopes to present some ballistic 
figures in a brief and interesting form. We'll 
tie the technical stuff to its real application in 
Pennsylvania woods, including the inside dope 
on some of the new guns—and on some of the 
old ones. 

This issue will try to clear away some of the 
brush, in order to provide an open space where 
some of the facts may be seen. 

* * * * ok 

Let’s approach the matter from the angle of 
the defunct .45-90 rifle. 

Picture yourself in game country carrying 
a .45-90 Winchester Model 1886; or a Ballard 
or Sharps or Remington. The thing would 
likely weigh, with its 28-inch octagon barrel, 
about ten pounds. 

“What’s that you’ve got?” Bill Smith would 
ask, big-eyed when you’d meet him up along 
the creek. 

“Oh, a young cannon. Just a young cannon,” 
you reply, casually. Hot stuff, you, with your 
coat pocket sagging from 20 cartridges weighing 
nearly two pounds. You feel you can pick off 
the head of a grouse, or a water snake if you 
wanted to waste a shell; or reach over against 
the hill and wallop the daylight out of the 
biggest bear that grows. 

Well, you and Bill try her out. There’s a 
plowed hillside about a hundred yards away ; 
and in the middle of it is a black clod that lays 
in the open sights perfectly. Seems as 
though are 

But you don’t. Not by three, four, SIX feet. 
The soft lead slug plows up the dust low and 
to the right. You didn’t think that 200 yards 
would put you down so low; or the brisk breeze 
drift you so far across. 

In time, if you keep on shooting and watch- 
ing, you learn how much to hold with that 
particular rifle and cartridge, in order to drop 
the lead slugs on or close to the black clod. 

In these days we get no more .45-90s, but 
we do have in extensive, and growing use, the 
12-gauge and 16-gauge roundball loads in shot- 


guns. These balls weigh about the same, and 
start with about the same velocity, as the 
old .45s, 


As fade-outs, however, they are remarkable. 


therefore, is heavier armed than the big-gun 
hunter of a few years ago. 

You'll find your soft-points and open-points 
from your .32 Specials and .30 calibers, not 
to mention the .250s and .270s and high speed 
.35s, to deviate only one or two feet from the 
black clod in the middle of the plowed field, 
instead of three to six feet. 

Which remark, “You: will find . . .:.” 
brings us to the real nub of this matter. 

The question is: Do you have any definite 
idea of how much the wind blows your bullet 
at 100 yards, or 150 yards, or 200 yards? Can 
you picture, from observation, just about how 
far down your bullet will actually strike at 
these game ranges. 

And, most important, do you have any exact 
idea of how large a space is required to catch 
ten of your bullets at these distances ? 

It sums up to this: With your usual sight- 
ing, the rough, creeping trigger pull on your 





Fawn, found in exhausted condition and killed by Protector Lohmann. 
impacted with alfalfa eaten from the pile lying behind it. 
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gun, the variation between different lots and 
brands of cartridges, where do your bullets go? 
Some hunters need a bed sheet to catch them 
all; others can put them on a groundhog. 

Can you rely on yourself to hit game; or 
must you base all hopes on making one lucky 
shot in a burst of five? 

The shotgun user can derive a lot of pleasure 
and benefit from the plowed hillside or cut- 
bank of a stream, with a Sunday newspaper to 
help. Recently a buyer of a new double gun 
purchased two boxes of shells; and then pro- 
ceeded to swap shells among his friends until 
he had ten sample lots of different brands and 
loads. Then he tried them in his new gun, 
against sheets of paper and clay banks, care- 
fully checking the shot patterns for evenness 
and density. This man knew that a shotgun 
would not handle all loads equally well, and that 
the difference was large. He knew that regular 
clean kills on birds and rabbits were impossible 
with the loads unsuited to his particular. gun. 
He knew also that strong winds drift shot 
charges a foot or two, and that shot charges 
fall from line of aim. And the only way to 
familiarize oneself with these results is to watch 
the impact of the shot on a tell-tale object. 

You must find a plowed field with a contented 
owner, of course. Preferably it should be 
tilted up on its edge, to some degree, as you 
find fields in Pennsylvania to an extent that 
astonishes and dumbfounds an Iowan. Parti- 
cularly, your field must be sun-dried and wind- 
swept, for the puffs of dust kicked up by your 
bullets are what you’re really after. A rainy 
day won’t do. 

And certainly the background must be safe, 
with no near neighbors and no pasturing stock 
in sight. The soft ground, wholly visible over 
a wide area, provides completely safe shooting. 

When you try your gun and your knowl- 
edge on such a field, you are accomplishing 
more to build up your own enjoyment of shoot- 
ing than you can at any other time of the 
year. And by eliminating non-wasteful shoot- 
ing, you’re accomplishing more to conserve 
game than you will in any other way. 


pg 
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Photo by John Lohmann, Game Protector. 


Its intestines were 
It is Protector Lohmann’s be- 


lief that in cold weather alfalfa should be placed out in only small amounts, and well salted 
so the animals will be forced to drink sufficient water to prevent subsequent impaction. 
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NEW CLUBS pen 
rect 
Buffalo Valley Sportsmen’s Association— 
Earle Croyle, Worthington, Pa., Secretary, on 
Fisk 
0 Ue tend 
W. 
Another new club just got off to a splendid Lan 
start with 104 paid-up members. This group, sion 
known as the Delaware County Field & Stream Je 
Association, will “go places” during the next Fed 
few years. They have scheduled their first Pres 
field day for May 7. There will be trap and Gan 
rifle shooting, archery, bait and fly casting, Pre: 
surf casting, and other activities. Its officers Con 
are Wm. H. Everman, President; Harry Brat 
Sauers, Vice-President; Richard Newman, Cha’ 
Secretary; and Al Deger, Treasurer. Gan 
pe 
ee Gan 
Frat 
Beaver County Junior Sportsmen—Delmar Cent 
Wiley, Secretary. Spot 
Pres 
ee ee, ciati 
More than 230 sportsmen attended a testi- _ 
monial dinner for Hon. G. A. Stewart, Secre- ows 
tary of the Department of Forests and Waters, livat 
. : a 
at Clearfield, on March 23, under the auspices S 
of the Clearfield County Federation of Sports- | leat 
men’s Clubs. Hon. Howard Stewart, former ear 
member of Game Commission, presided as toast- DeC 
master. caug 
Among the guests present were: Senator 2 i 
A. H. Letzler and Representatives Edward A. Mrs 
Clark and C. G. Krise, and two Representatives lism 
from that District, Wm. J. Thomas, Editor of DeC 
the Clearfield Progress. James N. Morton, fish 
Randolph Thompson, M. E. Sherman, Clyde 0 
Decker, and Wm. J. Brion, of the Game Com- il 
mission, Alex P. Sweigart of the Fish Com- aon 
mission, many officials of the Federation from ech 
adjoining counties, including Joe Barkley, trou 
Punxsutawney, secretary of North Central Di- Side 
vision, William Munsell, treasurer, W. E. G.I 
Guckert, secretary of Allegheny County Sports- ! port 
men’s League, and A. F. Menzemer, treasurer 2347 
of Southwestern Division. Sixteen federated conc 
clubs of Clearfield were represented. ! Ri 
auth 
, pres 
Over 400 men and women enthusiasts of the | Ss 
great outdoors attended the rally of the Lacka- oo 
wanna County Federation on March 22. The 
gathering, in commemoration of National Wild- 
life Restoration Week, was a huge _ success. TI 
M. C. Merritts, Vice-President of the Penn- | farm 
sylvania State Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs cent! 
and Charles W. Wessell, Chief of the Division | Con: 
of Game Propagation and Distribution, were St 
the principal speakers. Guests of honor in- | coun 
cluded Hon. John H. Price, Member of the | in g 
Game Commission; Norman H. Farnham, ol | reces 
Honesdale, Chairman of the Northeastern lifer: 
Pennsylvania Division of the Federation; Jay Hill: 
C. Gilford, Division Game Supervisor and form 
— a | Robert Lichtenberger, one of the assistants at | ciati 
Members of Tri-County Fish and Game Association, upper Dauphin county building the Game Commission Training School. Jack Secr 
holding pens for ringneck pheasants. The association expects to rear over 1,000 birds L. Neiger, President of the Lackawana group, 


this year. In the lower photo are boys from the consolidated school of Dalmatia making 
quail holding pens for the association. served at toastmaster. 
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Over 700, a record-breaking gathering attend- WINNERS IN BERKS COUNTY FIELD TRIAL ASSO., MARCH 26 


ed the Annual Banquet of the Consolidated 
Sportsmen of Lycoming County on March 28. 
Colonel Nicholas Biddle, President of the Game 
Commission, was the principal speaker. The 
Rev. J. Ray Houser, presided as toastmaster. 
Guests included Seth Gordon, Executive Di- 
rector of the Game Commission; John H. Price 
and Samuel C. Castner, Members of the Com- 
mission; Samuel J. Truscott, Member of the 
Fish Commission; Roger P. Tanner, Superin- 
tendent of the Federal Fish Hatchery at Lamar ; 
W. Gard Conklin, Chief of the Division of 
Lands and Gilson W. Davis, also of the Divi- 
sion. 

John C. Youngman, President of the State 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs; C. F. Royer, 
President, Southern Clinton County Fish and 
Game Association; B. S. Canabaker, Vice- 
President, Montour County Fish and Game 
Conservation Club; W. M. Foster, Secretary, 
Bradford County Sportsmen’s Association; 
Charles H. Wentzel, Shamokin, Secretary, Fish, 





. . . . ’ * * 

Game and Forestry Protective Association; 4 
Cc. A. Kniss, President, Union County Fish, 
Game and Forestry Protective Association; Open Shooting Dog stake: left to right; John J. Sharf, Westville, N. J., owner with White 

M hall. I k H Chai f Way Pal, Ist place; G. Dawson Coleman, Rosemont, Pa., owner and handler, Carolina Ben 
Frank arshall, 40C aven, airman 0 Bean, 2nd place; Dr. Carl Williams, Phila., Pa., owner and handler, Hiker’s Briar’s Thorn, 
Central Division, Pennsylvania Federation of 3rd; W. J. Zimmerman, Synoak, Pa., owner and —— —— Alex Kagen, winner special 
Sportsmen’s Clubs; Oliver F. Klingerman, awed, Geet ack Oe. eee Seg. 
President, Columbia County Sportsmen’s Asso- aw F ' ieieiiecias MEE ES 
ciation; Cody E. Roby, President, Tioga Ae Fee ys 4 A 


County Consolidated Sportsmen; Roy Snyder, 
Secretary, Montour County Fish and Game 
Conservation Club; and Edward Meehan, Sul- 
livan County Sportsmen’s Association. 

Some splendid prizes were awarded to 
anglers who were lucky during the past 
year, among them two women—Mrs. George 
DeCubber, Sherman Street, Williamsport, who 
caught a wall-eyed pike, or Susquehanna salmon 
29 inches long and weighing 714 pounds, and 
Mrs. A. A. Metzger, 64 Maple Avenue, Wil- 
liamsport, rainbow trout 1434 inches long. Mrs. 
DeCubber’s was the longest and the heaviest 
fish caught last year in the county. 

Other winners included B. G. Grasso, Eng- om Ss ¥ : ee gle ® 
lish Center, and George White, South Wil- Open All-Age stake: left to right; Dr. J. M. Williams, Phila., Pa., owner and 


. ’ . aad - Yee handler, Jake’s Jane Proctor, 3rd place; Dr. Sherman Ames, Easton, Pa., owner and handler, 
liamsport, tied for first in the brook trout class, Sherman’s Dan, 2nd place; Mark Spacht, Wisconisco, Pa., owner Sylvan Joe, Ist place. 









ss 


4 


each hooking one 14'%4 inches in length; brown 
trout, John Maggs, 353 Hastings Street, South << = —— —-— - —- —- - 
Side, 24 inches, 7 pounds; small mouth bass, . 4 , et 
G. E. King, 1700 East Third Street, Williams- . 

port, 2034 inches; pickerel, Charles George, 
2347 Linn Street, city, 23% inches, 2 pounds 13 
ounces, 

Richard E. Bishop, nationally-known artist, 
author, lecturer and photographer was also 
present. Included in the program were some 
of his outstanding color motion pictures of 
flying ducks. 


The first of a series of meetings to promote 
farmer-sportsman relations was inaugurated re- 
cently by the Montour County Fish & Game 
Conservation Association. 

Sportsmen from the heart of the big game 
country moved to take a more important part 
in game conservation and wildlife development 
recently when hunters, fishermen, and wild- 
lifers of Weedville, Caledonia, Cardiff, Gardner 
Hills, Force and Byrnedale, got together and > oa 
lormed the Jay Township Sportsmen's Asso- Open Spring Puppy stake: left to right; Fred A. Medon, Plainfield, N. J., owner 
Clation. C. R. Anderson, of Byrnedale, is and handler, Dinah Mite, 1st place; Harry Reynolds, Phila., handler with Mohawk Sweet 


Secretary Briar, owned by Mrs. Clayton Platt, Phila., 2nd place; E. G. King, Annville, Pa., owner 
y- , and handler, Kings Bean Essig, 3rd place. 
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Photo by Chas. Brodton, Everett. 
Part of the over 500 sportsmen and their wives who attended the annual banquet of the Bedford 
County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs in March. 





Pictured above at the banquet of the Lehigh County Federation of Sportsmen’s clubs, 
Seated, left to right, C. Joel Young, fish warden; Judge James F. Henninger, William D. 
Reimert, speakers, and Clerk of Quarter Sessions Robert Brader, toastmaster. Standing, 
F. Al. Brown, president of the federation; Forrest B. Kiefer, first vice president; Charles 
H. Nehf, secretary; William A. Moyer, game protector, and Earl Cope, second vice president. 


Over 400 sportsmen and dog fanciers attended 
the 13-inch beagle trials near St. Clair on 
March 5. Forty-two dogs from all parts of 
Schuylkill County and more distant towns in 
eastern Pennsylvania were entered, 28 com- 
peting in the 13-inch class and 14 in the 
15-inch class. Winners in the 13-inch class 
included Bing, owned by Samuel Rogers, 
Pottsville, first; Tucquan Fannie, owned by 
Harold Lord, also of Pottsville, second; Frank’s 
Dot, owned by Frank J. Wapinsky, of S¢ 
Clair, third; Treadeasy Flip, owned by Harry 
Wenzel, Tamaqua, fourth; and Rogers Boy, 
also owned by Samuel Rogers, as reserve, 

Winners in the 15-inch class included Black 
Buck, owned by George Black, Summit Hill, 
first; Amerigato, owned by John Telesky, 
Berwick, second; Jo-Jo, owned by Charles 
Snyder, of Valley View, third; Beauty, owned 
by Chester Donald, Summit Hill, fourth; and 
reserve, Mutch Smutch, owned by Howell 
Weinland, St. Clair. 


The Horton Township Sportsmen’s Club, 
Brockport, Elk County, is making plans this 
summer to raise 500 ringneck pheasants. The 
club is also negotiating for a property on 
which to build a clubhouse. 


Over 700 enthusiastic hunters and fishermen 
attended the Booster meeting of the Pioneer 
Fish and Game Protective Association at 
Allentown recently. There were — speeches, 
movies, jokes, tall stories, lunch and refresh- 
ments. Robert J. Wheeler won the award for 
the “tallest” story. 

Speakers included Hon. Charles A. French, 
Commissioner of Fisheries; Ira F. Thomas, 
scout for the Philadelphia Athletics; Samuel 
D. Frederick, attorney; William A. Moyer, 
Game Protector; and C. Joel Young, Fish 
warden. Robert E. Brader, clerk of quarter 
sessions, acted as toastmaster. 


The Huntingdon County Game, Fish and 
Forestry Association held another of its famous 
banquets on Friday evening, March 24, with 
an attendance of well over 400. Principal 
speakers included James N. Morton, Chief of 
the Division of Land Management; M. C. 
Merritts, Vice-President of the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs; Hon. 
Wm. G. Fluke, Member of the Game Com- 
mission; Ollie M. Deibler, former Fish Com- 
missioner, Alex P. Sweigart, Editor of the 
Angler and Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Editor of 
the Game News. A great many ladies attended 
the affair which is encouraging to say the least. 
Robert Simpson acted as toastmaster. 


Election of Henry E. Ahlin, Everett, Mass., 
as president of the National Skeet Shooting 
Association, was announced from Boston head- 
quarters of the skeet governing body follow- 
ing a special directors’ meeting on March 22. 
Ahlin, whose association with shooting sports 
extends for more than a quarter of a century, 
succeeds Homer A. Tilton, Waban, Mass., who 
resigned the presidency after a two-year tenure 
of office, because of added duties resulting from 
his recent election as President of National 
Sportsman, Inc., publishers of National Sports- 
man and Hunting and Fishing magazines. 
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Over 500 enthusiastic sportsmen and sports- 
women turned out for the Annual Smoker of 
the Lehigh County Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association at Dorney Park, Allentown, 
on April 12. Despite the fact that a blizzard 
tried to smother the warmth of spring, a gala 
time was had by all. 

Resolutions asking the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission to purchase the Trexler fish 
hatchery, in the Lehigh Parkway sector, and 
to increase the fishing license 50 cents was 
deferred until the association’s business meet- 
ing April 27 at the Allentown American 
Legion home. 

Samuel Lewis, former association president, 
presented both resolutions. The license fee 
increase resolution carried the proviso that all 
funds gained through the increased rate be ear- 
marked for the purchase of streams and ponds 
which would become public fishing grounds. 

Principal speakers included Hon. Charles 
French, Commissioner of Fisheries, and James 
N. Morton, Chief of the Division of Land 
Management of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission. A splendid invocation and memorial 
was offered by Rev. Carl E. Neudorffer, Pastor, 
St. Mark’s Lutheran Church. The memorial 
was a tribute to buddies in the organization who 
passed away during the last year, and will 
become a permanent ceremony in all future 
programs of the organization. Reports on 
fish and game stocking were read by Fish 
Warden Joel Young and Game Protector William 
Moyer. The program was most ably handled 
by George Zimmerman, Master of Ceremonies. 


Guests included: Charles A. Rowe, Doyles- 
town; Ed. Haehnle, Bethlehem; Ed. T. Balders- 
ton, Morrisville, all officers of the Southeastern 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs which comprise 
five counties; Dr. Ira W. Edinger, Strouds- 
burg, former president of the Monroe-Pike 








Sportsmen’s Association; Herbert Diehl, 
—______, 
Sing a song of six pence, 
A pocketful of rye, 
Four and twenty starlings 
Baked in a pie. 
John M. Phillips, pioneer  con- 
servationist and former Member of 
the Game Commission approached 


the Editor of the GAME News at the 
National Wildlife Conference in 
Detroit on an interesting project. He 
referred to the starling nuisance and 
suggested that people eat their way 
out of their trouble. Mr. Phillips 
says that the proper way to discourage 
the annoying birds is to start after 
them with a knife and a fork and 
possibly a spoon for the gravy. He 
proposes the organization of starling 
luncheon clubs at which persons 
desirous of controlling the birds will 
lunch on them every week. A typical 
menu would be starling pie, and a 
noted chef is working out other ways 
of cooking starling—roast, pan-broiled, 
on toast, and baked wrapped in strips 
of sugar cured bacon. 
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Hon. Charles A. French, Fish Commissioner, seated in the center, was telling about “that 
big one” when the above picture was snapped at the Lehigh County Fish and Game Pro- 


tective Assn.’s annual smoker at Castle Garden. 


Seated on the left is City Controller 


George Zimmerman, chairman, and on the right is James N. Norton, Chief, Div. of Game 


Land Management, of Game 


Harrisburg, refuge keeper for the Berks-Lehigh 
public hunting grounds; Leo A. Luttringer, 
Jr., Harrisburg, Editor of the PENNSYLVANIA 
GaME News; Ira J. Bleiler, Palmerton, secre- 
tary, Palmerton Rod and Gun Club; Walter D. 
Readinger, Macungie, and Milton D. Knauss, 
Catasauqua, former county association presi- 
dents; Assemblymen Franklin H. Lichtenwalter 
and Tilghman J. Freed. 

Following is an excerpted report of the 
Association for the past year as read by Charles 
Nehf, Secretary and well-known sports writer. 

“Last year, at the close of our annual live trout 
fishing contest, we stocked 723 large trout in Cedar 


Creek, Dorney Park boating dam, and the Little 
Lehigh River. 


The association, with the generous cooperation of 
the County Commissioners of Lehigh, also assisted 
the Unami Fish and Game Protective Association, 
Emmaus; Alburtis Rod and Gun Club, Alburtis; 
Macungie Rod and Gun Club, Macungie; and the 
Rural Sportsmen’s Club in Upper Macungie Town- 
ship, Trexlertown, in improving fishing conditions along 
10 miles of water in the Upper Little Lehigh. 


We ask the cooperation of all fishermen who either 
catch, or know of persons who catch tagged trout in 


the Little Lehigh, to report them to District Fish 
Warden C. Joel Young, George Zimmerman, or your 
secretary 


In addition to assisting the State Game Commission 
in its stocking program in Lehigh County, the asso- 
ciation expended $125.00 from its own funds for the 
purchase of one hundred 10-weeks-old male ringneck 
pheasants for liberation within open hunting territory 
in the county. 

An educational program consisted of various meet- 
ings, including a father-and-son night when the boys 
who attended that meeting were given as compliments 
of the association, a booklet on Birds of Pennsylvania, 
published for a nominal sum by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission; a program for sporting dog fanciers; one 
on forest conservation and its relation to wildlife 
restoration; and one on research.” 


Valuable prizes were awarded for catching 
the largest fish. Winners are as follows: 

Brook Trout: Samuel Youkonis, Allentown, 
for a fish 14 inches long; girth 8”; weight 1 Ib. 


2 oz., caught April 15, 1938, in the Little 
Lehigh; lure, a worm. 
Rainbow Trout: Charles B. Daubenspeck, 


Allentown, for a fish 1914 inches long; girth 
10”; weight 3% Ibs. Second, to Stanley 
Youkonis, Allentown, for a fish 19%” long; 
girth 12”; weight 2 lbs. 10 oz. Third, Samuel 


Commission. Standing, 
Neudoerffer, who offered the invocation, 


left to right, are Rev. Carl E. 
and Joseph Mellon, Fish Warden. 


Youkonis, Allentown, for a fish 16% inches 
long; girth 11 inches; weight 2 Ibs. 2 oz. 


Brown Trout: Frank A. Savage, Allentown, 
for a fish 21% inches long; girth 12% inches; 
weight 4 Ibs. 3 oz. Second, Stanley Youkonis, 
Allentown, for a fish 23% inches long; girth 
12 inches; weight 4 lbs. Third, Howard 
Gangwer, Allentown, for a fish 19 inches long; 
girth 914 inches; weight 2 lbs. 6 oz. Fourth, 
Austin Kunkle, Bethlehem, for a fish 18 inches 
long; girth 9% inches; weight 2 Ibs. 6 oz. 


Small Mouth Black Bass: H. N. Reiff, 
Allentown, for a fish 165% inches long; girth 
11 inches; weight 2 Ibs. 8 oz. 


Large Mouth Black Bass: Rudolph E. 
Hassler, Allentown, for a fish 19 inches long ; 
girth 13% inches; weight 4 Ibs. 2 oz. 


Calico Bass: Lottie J. Kunkel, Northampton, 


for a fish 12% inches long; girth 10 inches; 
weight 1 Ib. 


Pickerel: Earl H. Burger, Allentown, for a 
fish 25%4 inches long; girth 12 inches; weight 
4 Ibs. @ oz. 


Wall-Eye Pike: Frank A. Savage, Allen- 
town, for a fish 24% inches long; girth 13% 
inches; weight 5 Ibs. 7 oz. 


The program ended with a fine demonstra- 
tion of motion pictures in sound, including 
some of Field and Stream’s latest. A large 
commercial exhibit including hunting and fish- 
ing paraphernalia, a splendid group of springer 
spaniels, and a fine display of the Fish and 
Game Commissions, including live hawks and 
owls, also attracted the interest of everyone 
present. A buffet luncheon was then served. 





The Hempfield Farmers’ and Sportsmen’s 
Association, of Salunga, Lancaster County, 
got off to a good start the other night with 
68 members. By-laws were voted on and 
adopted, and the club is now ready to start a 
comprehensive program of game management 
in that community. 











Announcing a New Feature 


N undertaking the conducting of this depart- 

ment, I do so with the knowledge that I am 

a dog enthusiast, rather than a dog expert 

and I have no axe to grind, food, medicine or 

other gadget to peddle. In short, this is just 

a meeting place for all the ‘good fellows’ who 
own any breed of sporting or hound dog. 


In line with the Commission’s effort to pro- 
vide informative and educational articles that 
will make Game News of real interest, benefit 
and value to you as a reader and sportsman; 
in this issue is inaugurated the new “Dog and 
Kennel Service Department”. 


The purpose of this department will be to 
render as much assistance as possible to our 
sportsman friends by answering any and all 
questions on the Care of your dog, breeding, 
health and training; recommending equipment 
that we have found best by test for the 
purposes intended; Outlining trips for you with 
your dogs; furnishing news of field trials and 
other events of interest to you as a dog owner 
or prospective dog owner; promoting the cause 
of conservation ; and offering you practical tips 
and information. 


In general, we want to help you experience 
the full measure of pleasure that can be had 
from owning a good dog; in giving it the best 
of care and in having it properly trained, and 
in good health. 


We want you all to take a personal interest 
in this new department, and to know that it 
is at your service. Let us hear from you as 
often as possible. Questions or requests for 
information will be given thoughtful and prompt 
attention. If a personal reply is to be given to 
your inquiry, enclose a_ self-addressed and 
stamped envelope. 


We should like to have your ideas on exist- 
ing dog laws; field training conditions in your 
locality; your opinions will be of valuable 
help to us and we will print as many of your 
letters on these and other important matters 
relating to dogs as space permits. 


You are requested to send in news of observa- 
tions made during your trips afield, to describe 
any stunts, tricks or novel devices you have 
used in the training of your dog; to relate any 
unusual experiences while in the field with 
your dog; Your comments, be they bouquets or 
brickbats, are welcome; along with little notes 
on present or future events, brief stories, facts 
and “personalities” about your dogs, your 
friend’s dogs and your sporting friends them- 
selves. We want to give you all the ‘news’ in 
this, your very own dog department, that we 
possibly can and we will appreciate your 
cooperation. Oh yes! pictures of any kind are 
most welcome and will receive our serious 
consideration if they are clear enough for print- 
ing purposes, so send them along too with all 
the information you can give us. 


Training Season is Over, but... . 


Now the training season is closed until 
August, but that is no reason for you to let 
‘Nellie’ or ‘Rover’ tied up in the kennel for 
the summer months. If you have an old dog, 
a veteran of many a good day afield, don’t 
neglect him just because the season is closed. 
Give him (or her) regular exercise during the 
week. Fifteen minutes every evening will keep 
BOTH of you in shape and you won't have to 
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It's Care—Health—Training 
Edited by “DAVE" FISHER 


Epitror’s Note: Mr. Fisher would appreciate 
it if all queries were addressed to him at 
Hummels Wharf, Pa. 


huff and puff in the fall when the season opens 
and you find it tough going. This regular 
exercise will pay you both dividends in better 
health and you won’t have that run down and 
grouchy feeling at the office in the morning. 

If you have just purchased a puppy, (and 
the wise sportsman who is interested in getting 
a new dog for some reason or other, will 
purchase a puppy now, rather than an older 
trained dog later)—during the summer months 
is the time for you to really get acquainted with 
him. Take him out in the field so he can get 
acquainted with the wonders of mother nature, 
so that the inbred instinct for the hunt will 
come to the fore; so that you and he can 
really get acquainted with each other and 
become Pals. Study his faults, if any, teach 
him the fundamentals of obedience now, with- 
out being harsh with him, and you will avoid 
a lot of trouble later. By the time training 
season rolls around both of you will be in 
excellent health and you will have him yard 
broke and his field training can begin in earnest. 
This first year he can go to grammar school 
under your tutelage, unless, you prefer that 
your dog be trained by a professional trainer, 
of the particular breed you have chosen, depend- 
ing on your favorite sport. 

It is not amiss here to mention in our intro- 
ductory columns that to get the best out of 
your favorite sport; to get the best out of 
your dogs afield, you must practice conserva- 
tion. During the summer months I take regular 
hikes into different sections of the country 
wherein I hunt with my dogs and do a bit of 
vermin shooting; a bit of planting of food in 
the out of the way spots and several friends 
and myself also purchase and liberate a few 
birds and rabbits in our favorite territories. 


MAY 


Bloomsburg - Berwick Beagle Club Annual 
Spring All-Age Amateur Trials 


“Twin Hills” reverberated with Houndy 
music with 21 starters in the 13-inch, amateyr 
all-age class. First place going to Blecher’s 
Queen, owned by Clyde Blecher of Bloomsburg ; 
Second to Wertman’s Pearl, owned by Harold 
Wertman of Nescopeck; Third to Floretta Sue, 
owned by John Wesloskie of Shamokin and 
fourth to Drumm’s Sandy, owned by Clarence 
L. Drumm of Bloomsburg. 

In the 15 inch class with seven starters, Hay- 
wire Dan owned by Robert Weary of Shamokin, 
placed first; Second to Hacks Spotty, owned 
by Maynard Hack of Berwick; 3rd to Summit 
Nick, owned by M. J. Tomsho of Hazleton; 
Fourth to John Telecky of Berwick with 
Ameri-Gato, a show bred dog that ran a race 
to be proud of in comparison to dogs with field 
breeding. One of the finest balanced beagles | 
have laid an eye on in some time. 


Hoffmans Fanny, owned by R. W. Feigles, 
RFD, Muncy was placed as the reserve winner, 


The work of this group is to be commended. 
There was more interest shown in this trial 
than I expected and they had a really large 
crowd in attendance. Good sportsmanship was 
shown throughout and I have never seen two 
more capable and fair judges than Myron 
Moyer of Cressona and H. S. Smith of 
Shamokin who officiated at the event, fairly and 
impartially. They are dyed in the wool sports- 
men and beaglers par excellente. I am glad to 
know them, and many others who were at this 
trial. I would like to write more about this 
trial but space is limited. 

We will try next month to give you some- 
thing interesting, with a bit of variety and 
spice—and shall be looking for letters from 
all of you who are interested in better dogs, 
better hunting, better sportsmanship. Until 
next month, then, | am your verra, verra good 
friend. Just . . “ave”. 


KEYSTONE SETTER AND POINTER 
TRIALS 


Sylvan Joe, great lemon-marked pointer, 
owned by Mark Spacht, of Wiconisco, climaxed 
the Keystone Setter and Pointer Club’s annual 
Spring Field Trials, by winning the All-age 
Stake, the feature of the two days events, at 
Sports Acres, near West Leesport. More than 
5,000 sportsmen and sportswomen witnessed the 
trials both days. 


The brilliant pointer, who captured the All- 
age stake last spring in the Keystone Trials, 
repeated over a field of thirty-one entries, to 
win the Harvey Noll trophy, the blue ribbon, 
and Berkshire Hotel Cup, a leg trophy. 

Sylvan Joe handled by the nationally-known 
Bob Bell of Gettysburg, thrilled the crowd by 
ranging far and wide at top speed, and then 
set up like a statue, on three different occasions 
on birds. 

Sherman’s Dan, owned and capably handled 
by Dr. Sherman Ames, of Easton, was 4 close 
second, in the opinions of Judges John H. 
Miller, Clayton, N. J., and James Dearlove, of 
Westville, N. J. The black and white ticked 
setter drew much applause on the completion 
of his run. 

Jake’s Jane Proctor, owned and handled by 
Dr. J. M. Williams, of Philadelphia, took third 
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place, with a great ground heat, and two good 
steady finds. 

Little Nancy, pointer, owned and handled by 
G. D. Coleman, of Rosemont, Pa.; Keystone 
Village, pointer, owned by F. W. Ewing, South 
Euclid, Ohio, and handled by S. B. Shade, of 
Mooresburg, Pa.; Tip’s Manitoba Jake, old 
campaigner, the white and black ticked pointer 
of Mrs. Glenna Collett Vare, handled by Ed 
Vare; Hazel Hedge Peerless, English setter, 
owned by M. B. Huston, Philadelphia, and 
handled by Harry Reynolds, same address; and 
Ranger Andy Boy, pointer, owned and handled 
by C. W. Rose, Johnston City, N. Y., all 
showed well, along with the majority of this 
brilliant field. It was a tough stake to judge, 
but the decisions were enthusiastically received 
by everyone concerned. 


Jersey entries carried off the major honors 
in the Shooting Dog and Spring Puppy stakes 
which were staged on Saturday, March 25. 

Dinah Mite, an English setter, owned and 
handled by Fred A. Medom, Plainfield, N. J., 
outclassed twenty-one entries in the Open 
Spring Puppy stake, to win the Cacoosing 
Dairy trophy for first place, and a leg on the 
Kagen Sporting Cup. The Philadelphia entry, 
Mohawk Sweet Briar, English setter, owned 
by Mrs. Clayton Platt, and handled by Harry 
Reynolds, copped second; with King’s Bean 
Essig, flashy and promising English setter, 
youngster, owned and handled by E. G. King, 
of Annville, Pa., right behind for third place. 


In the Open Shooting Dog stake, special 
Richards Toy Shop trophy to best Berks Coun- 
ty entry there was a large field of twenty-two 
classy competitors. White Way Pal, white and 
orange ticked English setter, owned by J. J. 
Sharp, of Westville, N. J., and handled by 
Jimmy Dearlove, same address, flashed splendid 
form to win the blue ribbon and Harvey Noll 
trophy for first place. Second was taken by 
Carolina Ben Bean, classy pointer, owned and 
handled by the well-known sportsman, G, Daw- 
son Coleman, of Rosemont, Pa. “Ben Bean’s” 
work was brilliant, but he failed to find enough 
birds to displace the Jersey dog. Hikers Briars 
Thorn, beautiful little English setter bitch, be- 
longing to and handled by Dr. Earl Williams, 
of Philadelphia, was right in there for third 
honors. 


The Berks trophy was justly awarded to 
Synoak Alex Kagen, white and liver ticked 
pointer, direct offspring of “Frank of Sunny- 
lawn,” famous campaigner, owned by Charley 
Forrer of Camp Hill. Synoak Alex Kagen, is 
owned and was well handled by W. J. Zimmer- 
man, of Synoak, suburb of Reading. 


The judges, John H. Miller, of Clayton, 
N. J., and James B. Avis, of Woodbury, N. J., 
decisions were well received—R. Clyde Buck, 
Vice-Pres. & Publicity, Keystone Setter and 
Pointer Club. 


Outstanding success marked the Annual 
Banquet of the Shenango Valley Sportsmen’s 
Association held at New Wilmington March 
10. Over 200 sportsmen from New Castle, 
Sharon, Ellwood City, Bessemer and Evans City 
attended. Principal speakers included Hon. 
Charles A. French, Commissioner of Fisheries ; 
Hon. Robert Lamberton, Game Commissioner 
and Hayes T. Englert, Division Game Super- 
visor. C. B. White, Lawrence-Mercer County 
Fish Warden, was master of ceremonies. 
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CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA FIELD TRIALS 


A drenching rain followed by blustery winds 
filled with swirling snow flakes, marked the 
Spring trials of the Central Pennsylvania Field 
Trial Association, held at the grounds of the 
Hollidaysburg Consolidated Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, at Hollidaysburg, Pa., April 1 and 2. 
It was the largest trial ever held by this As- 
sociation, drawing entries from the states of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland and New 
York. [The local members served most ad- 
mirably as hosts, doing all in their power for 
the convenience and comfort of the visiting 
sportsmen. ] 

The judging was in the capable hands of Mr. 
Leslie D. Kline, of Winchester, Va., and Mr. 
Elmer Pilling, of Phillipsburg, Pa. Jack 
Thomas of Round Hill, Va., assisted Mr. Kline 
in the Puppy stake, while Herman Garman, of 
Harrisburg, assisted Mr. Pilling in the Shoot- 
ing dog stake. S. B. Shade, of Morresburg, and 
Bob Bell, of Gettysburg, judged the Irish Set- 
ter stake. All these gentlemen have been active 
in Field trials for a number of years, both as 
handlers and judges. Their placements met 
with general approval. 


Puppy Stake 


Five braces of dogs competed in this stake, 
the winner was Kiki Mike Teela, a white black 
and ticked English setter, owned and handled 
by Robert F. Bell. Second place was won by 
Iniqity, a white and liver pointer owned and 
handled by Charles Elder. Third place went 
to Rex, a liver and white pointer, owned and 
handled by C. M. Balliet. 


Junior All-Age Stake 


This stake was won by Dee Tee’s June, white, 
liver and ticked pointer, owned and handled by 
Daniel T. McGill, of Holidaysburg. June ran 
an exceptionally good heat for a dog of this 
age, ranging wide but under perfect control at 
all times. June had two finds in the bird field, 
one being handled satisfactorily, chasing on the 
other. Second place was won by Airmans Miss 
Solo, a white and liver pointer by Airmans Sir 
Jack, owned and handled by R. H. Chichester, 
of Stafford, Va. Miss Solo had two finds in 
the bird field but was unsteady and chased on 
both. The place was deserved by reason of the 
range and application. Third place was won by 
Lady Madison, a white, liver and ticked pointer, 
owned by Otis Carpenter and handled by Jack 
Forrer, of Camp Hill, Pa. Lady Madison, by 


Frank of Sunnylawn out of Ozarks Lady Roma, 
had one find in the bird field which was handled 
in a very satisfactory manner. She was ex- 
ceptionally fast and had very good range and 
was very stylish. Third place was well de- 
served. 


Novice Stake 


This stake was won by Mc Bubb, a white and 
black pointer, owned and handled by Charles 
Elder, of Jersey Shore, Pa. Second place was 
won by Tuscalousa Scout a lemon and white 
pointer, owned and handled by Gregg Tyler, 
of Rixford. Third place was won by Jacksons 
Lady a pointer, owned and handled by Jack 
Thomas, of Round Hill, Va. 


Open All-Age Stake 


This stake was won by Shoal’s California 
Joe, a white, liver and ticked pointer, owned by 
George H. Hetzel, of Cumberland, Md., and 
handled by A. K. Moreland. Second place was 
won by Travel Air, a white black tan and 
ticked English setter, owned and handled by 
John H. Barnes, of Connellsville, Pa. These 
two dogs ran in the third brace and gave a 
wonderful exhibition of bird work. Both dogs 
were credited with five finds in the birdfield and 
all of them were handled faultlessly. Each dog 
was also credited with five backs. California 
Joe deserved first place on account of his excel- 
lent style. Third place was won by Sylvan Joe 
a white orange and ticked pointer owned by 
Mark Spacht, of Wisconisco, and handled by 
30b Bell. Joe had one find which was handled 
in a satisfactory manner, he also backed a find 
of his bracemates. 


Shooting Dog Stake 


This stake was won by Snowball Tyrus, a 
white and orange setter, owned and handled by 
Pat Reeder. This was a well deserved win by 
what proved to be the class of this field. His 
range was wide enough for a shooting dog and 
he was under good control at all times. He 
had three finds, all of which were handled 
stylishly and faultlessly. Second place was 
won by Pine Creek Queen, a white black and 
ticked setter, owned and handled by G. W. 
Dunkel. Third place went to Sunset Jerry, a 
white and orange setter owned and handled 
by P. S. Duncan—Game Protector C. C. 
Brennecke. 
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Winner of the $100 first prize in the National 
Wildlife Week Poster contest, sponsored by 
the National Wildlife Federation, was Josephine 
Marie Bradshaw, of Memphis, Tennessee. 
Miss Bradshaw’s poster portrayed a sunny 
dispositioned squirrel cheerfully dragging a bag 
of Wildlife Week stamps up a staircase of 
envelopes, stamping the way to wildlife restora- 
tion. 


Sportsmen in the United States and Alaska 
paid $11,348,006 for 6,860,010 hunting licenses 
in 1937, the latest year for which figures are 
available, says the U. S. Biological Survey. 
Federal migratory bird hunting stamps brought 
an additional $783,039 in the same period, bring- 
ing the total for licenses and Federal duck 
stamps to $12,131,045. 


The Migratory Bird Conservation Com- 
mission has approved the proposed acquisition 
by the U. S. Biological Survey of additions to 
21 refuges, in 18 States. 


What makes a good bobwhite quail diet, and 
why, is the subject of -a cooperative study now 
getting under way in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture as part of the work with funds 
provided by the Bankhead-Jones Research Ap- 
propriation. Results of the study are expected 
to be helpful to quail propagaters and also to 
those who wish to improve natural food areas 
for bobwhite in the wild. 

Bobwhite quail will be propagated and fed 
experimentally at the Biological Survey’s 
Patuxent Research Refuge, east of Laurel, Md. 
Laboratory studies will be made at the nearby 
Beltsville Research Center, in the Poultry 
Nutrition Laboratory of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 


To remove troublesome down and pinfeathers 
from ducks after the heavy plumage has been 
plucked, melt three bars of paraffin in a shallow 
dish. Remove head and feet from duck, and 
then roll it in the hot paraffin until it is entirely 
coated. Let the paraffin cool until it has 
hardened, and then peel it off. All the pin- 
feathers and down will come off with it. Cost: 
about one-half cent a duck. Time saved: about 
20 minutes.—E. C. Henrickson, Munising, Mich. 
—National Sportsman. 


An Illinois hunter took home a covey of nine 
quail without firing a shot. The hunter’s two 
dogs flushed the birds on a hill at the top of 
which was a high aluminum painted reservoir. 
As the birds attempted to fly over the hill, they 
crashed into the side of the reservoir, and broke 
their necks. 





TULAREMIA 


Calling tularemia “rabbit fever” does an in- 
justice to the domestic rabbit, says the Bureau 
of Biological Survey. No case of tularemia in 
commercial rabbitries is on record and it is 
safe to say there is no danger in handling such 
rabbits, or in eating the meat. 


Tularemia is found in animals other than 
the wild rabbit and sometimes infects humans. 
Contact with an infected rabbit or other 
animal, or even insects, may result in  in- 
fection, even though there is no skin abrasion. 

Although domestic rabbits are susceptible to 
the infection by deliberate inoculation, the 
manner in which they are maintained and 
handled in commercial rabbitries rarely ex- 
poses them to the infection. 


Leaflet No. B.S.-5, prepared by the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., discusses 
tularemia in rabbits. A copy may be obtained 
from the Bureau. 











“FOUR THINGS” 


Four things a man must learn to do, 
If he would keep his record true: 


To think without confusion, clearly; 








To love his fellow-men sincerely ; 
To act from honest motive purely ; | 


To trust in God and Heaven securely. 


—Henry S. Van Dyke. 
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Many people insist that rabbits never blink 
their eyes. The naturalist Seton investigated 
this belief and found that, while rabbits’ 
eyes don’t wink nearly as often as those of 
humans, they do on occasion. After watch- 
ing one rabbit for about seven minutes, Seton 
says the animal finally closed its eyelids very 
slowly and deliberately a couple of times 
then went right back to staring, without a 
single blink for another comparatively long 
period of time. 


The newest thing in bird banding is the “sight 
band,” a brightly colored ring fastened on the 
leg which can be identified without capturing 
the bird. Various colors are used in tagging a 
species, so as to give clues as to where and when 
the birds were banded. Last year, on ten gull 
rookeries along the Atlantic coast, 5,000 young 
herring gulls were banded in studying the 
migration habits of this familiar species, which 
has greatly increased under the migratory bird 
treaty act of 1918, according to the National 
Wildlife Federation. 


Bats are creatures of mystery. No one likes 
them, and yet all of the bats in the United 
States live entirely on insects, including mos- 
quitoes. Many bats go into the deep sleep of 
hibernation during the winter. Others, it is be- 
lieved, migrate, but nobody knows for sure, 
the National Wildlife Federation reports. There 
are 46 kinds of bats in the United States, the 
largest being the mastiff bat of California, 
which is six and half inches long. If you are 
past 40 and your ears are good enough to hear 
a bat squeak, you have exceptional hearing, 
Just how a flying bat avoids obstacles in the 
dark is a puzzle to science. 


Colorado, like a number of eastern states, 
needs more good riflemen in the hunting field 
each season to save its deer herds from the 
prolonged misery of starvation, according to 
the National Wildlife Federation. 

The present deer population of the state 
is estimated at 120,000. The carrying capacity, 
determined by the winter forage available, is 
150,000. Natural enemies, wolves and cougars, 
have been cut down in numbers until they are 
not an important factor in limiting the deer. 

Another 50 per cent increase in deer will 
bring about the rapid destruction of winter 
forage reserves, and cause heavy losses through 
lack of food. 


Oregon’s beaver population is to benefit from 
a part of that state’s Federal Aid in Wildlife 
Restoration funds. Money will be used in an 
attempt at reestablishment of beaver in suitable 
areas of the state. The Oregon Fish and Game 
Department is anxious to restore the beaver 
to something like its former abundance in that 
state, where it once was one of the most 
important wildlife resources. 


Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the 
Commission, was guest speaker at a joint meet- 
ing of the Saginaw Field and Stream Club and 
the Saginaw Gun Club, Saginaw, Michigan on 
March 23, and Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. In 
Charge of Public Information, appeared before 
the Connecticut Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs on March 4. 


Quail stamps at fifty cents each are sold 
in Kansas, the money being used exclusively 
to increase production on the State’s two 
quail farms. 


In the enforcement of fish, game, fur and 
conservation laws in the State of Kansas, the 
Department of Forestry, Fish and Game has 
taken the position that educational work 1s 
the major factor. 
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The antelope is its own worst enemy. 
Because of its natural curiosity the antelope 
cannot stand the presence of anything strange 
without investigating it. Hunters take ad- 
yantage of this fact, and have lured thousands 
within range by lying low and waving a 
bandanna or a ramrod, or simply by throwing 
themselves prone and raising their feet in the 
air at rythmatic intervals. The antelope must 
investigate, and by so doing he comes too close 
to the business end of a hunter’s gun. 


Bloodhounds have been used by West 
Virginia Game Protectors to track down game 
law violators—Virginia Wildlife. 


The muskrat is one of the few North 
American mammals which has been success- 
fully introduced into Europe . . . in some places 
in Europe muskrats have multiplied so rapidly 
that certain districts have been quarantined 
against them . . . because the long hairs on 
the outside of their coats contain oils which 
are wet-resistant, muskrats are provided by 
nature with water-proof garments which any 
manufacturer would be proud to imitate. 


More than 1,000 game management areas 
have been established in Missouri. 


The musk deer, source of musk in perfume, 
has no antlers but is armed with a pair of 
sharp tusks. 


Sense of taste in pigeons, ducks and chickens 
is essentially the same as taste in human beings, 
declares Dr. C. Engelmann, writing in Die 
Umschau. 

These three domestic bird species perceive 
the four fundamental taste classes: sweet, sour, 
salty, bitter. In numerous tests with variously 
flavored water solutions, Dr. Englemann found 
that pigeons have the most acute sense of taste, 
chickens the least. 


California deer hunters bagged 35,039 deer 
during the 1938 season, one out of every four 
hunters being successful. Final tabulations for 
the season were compiled from deer tag 
returns. Game officials estimate that at a 
minimum weight of 20,000 Ibs. per car it would 


_ 175 freight cars to transport the total 
ill, 


According to the Biological Survey, there 
are only 148 trumpeter swans remaining in the 
United States. The birds live in a special 
refuge set aside for them in the Red Rock 
Lakes, in Montana. The swan has perished over 
most of its range and dwindled to a remnant 
chiefly because of the demand for swansdown 
for ladies’ wear in the period before 1890. 
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The annual turnover of Canadian business 


based on _ wildlife resources is valued at 
$50,000,000 while their contribution to the 
health and recreation of Canadians is im- 
measurable, Resources Minister Crerar de- 


clared in the opening of a three-day conference 
of Dominion and provincial game conservation 
officials recently. 


Federal dove-law violators who pleaded guilty 
in a recent session of Federal court at Lex- 
ington, Ky., included a policeman, a city at- 
torney, a county attorney, a circuit court judge, 
a banker, an insurance agent, a hotel operator, 


a beer dealer, a funeral director, and a 
florist. 
A large flock of ducks recently swooped 


down on the farm of J. F. Miller, North Beaver 
Township, Lawrence County, and gobbled up 
60 bushels of husked corn. 


Harry S. Lutz, prominent sportsman and 
pigeon fancier of Harrisburg, has been having 
his troubles lately. The other day a large female 
red-tailed hawk got into his coops and killed 
a very valuable bird. A week later an immature 
female Cooper’s hawk captured and killed a 
pigeon which he valued at over $100. 


SCATTER LOADS 


Otto A. Zuercher, of Ontario, Canada, well- 
known conservationist and game breeder, pre- 
sented the Pennsylvania Game Commission two 
years ago with the world’s champion egg lay- 
ing pheasant, Lady Grimm. Now he is mak- 
ing an additional present of Lady Grimm’s 
mate, Lord Grimm. Both birds will be placed 
on exhibition shortly at the Loyalsock Game 
Farm. 


The average person believes only half he 
hears, and in so many cases it’s the wrong half. 


Refuges set up by Schuylkill County game 
clubs are turning out scores of rabbits for 
stocking on public hunting grounds. 


Latest figures available from Game Protector 
Leo E. Bushman of Cressona, indicate that as 
of January 15 more than 500 rabbits trapped 
from refuges have been released where they 
may breed in the spring and thus replenish the 
supply. 

Most amazing is the fact that these 500 
rabbits have been trapped from only four 
refuges and there are 17 of these preserves in 
the county. If rabbits are trapped from all of 
them, several thousand will have been released 
before the breeding season begins. This clearly 
proves that Pennsylvania need not depend 
entirely upon rabbits from the Middle West. 
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MAN'S BEST FRIEND 
Senator Vest had been retained as _ the 
attorney for a man whose dog had been 


wantonly shot. The plaintiff demanded $200. 
When Vest finished speaking the jury awarded 
$500 without leaving their seats. The following 
is Senator Vest’s address: 


EULOGY ON THE DOG 


“Gentlemen of the jury: The best friend a 
man has in this world may turn against him 
and become his enemy. His son or daughter 
that he has reared with loving care may prove 
ungrateful. Those who are nearest and dearest 
to us, those whom we trust with our happiness 
and our good name, may become traitors to 
their faith, The money that a man has he may 
lose. It flies away from him, perhaps when 
he needs it most. A man’s reputation may be 
sacrificed in a moment of ill considered action. 
The people who are prone to fall on their 
knees to do us honor when success is with us 
may be the first to throw the stone of malice 
when failure settles its cloud upon our heads. 
The one absolutely unselfish friend that man 
can have in this selfish world, the one that 
never deserts him, the one that never proves 
ungrateful and treacherous, is the dog. 


“Gentlemen of the jury: A man’s dog stands 
by him in prosperity and in poverty, in health 
and in sickness. He will sleep on the cold 
ground, where the wintry winds blow and the 
snow drives fiercely, if only he may be near 
his master’s side. He will kiss the hand that 
has no food to offer, he will lick the wounds and 
sores that come in encounter with the roughness 
of the world. He guards the sleep of his pauper 
master as if he were a prince. 


“When all other friends desert he remains. 
When riches take wings and reputation falls to 
pieces he is as constant in his love as the sun 
in its journey through the heavens. If fortune 
drives the master forth an outcast, friendless 
and homeless, the faithful dog asks no higher 
privilege than that of accompanying him to 
guard him against danger, to fight his enemies, 
and when the last scene of all comes, and 
death takes the master in its embrace and his 
body is laid away in the cold ground, no matter 
if all other friends pursue their way, there by 
his grave side will the noble dog be found, his 
head between his paws, his eyes sad but open 
in alert watchfulness, faithful and true even 
to death.” 


More than 800 ear-tagged deer have been 
released at various points throughout Michigan 
during the last seven years, according to the 
records of the department of conservation. 
Return of the tags by hunters who shoot tagged 
deer aids game workers in determining how 
far deer range from their winter yards. 


The Commission is interested in securing 
photographs and measurements of record heads 
taken by deer hunters in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the past ten years; also the size and 
weight of unusually large black bears. 
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SCATTER LOADS 


Trap and skeet shooting with a .22-caliber 
shotgun, at a target that is slightly larger than 
a silver dollar and with a machine that can 
be conveniently operated in the basement of 
one’s home just about brings realization 
of the rabid gunner’s fondest dream! 


For two years, Fred Routledge, a mechanic 
and marksman, of Monroe, Mich., has been 
laboring to perfect this unique outfit. The bore 
of the .22-caliber shotgun fires a shell which is 
loaded with 105 to 120 No. 12 pellets, and on 
a six-inch square at 35 feet, places 80 per cent 
of the pattern on the target. 


The birds are of a chemical composition 
balanced to meet all requirements of the small 
charge of shot. They are sufficiently sub- 
stantial to withstand the shock of the trap firing 
spring, yet brittle enough to shatter when 
properly hit.—Pittsburgh Sun Telepgaph. 


Deer hunters in California this year legally 
bagged 35,039 deer, where according to J. S. 
Hunter, Chief of the Bureau of Game Conserva- 
tion, Division of Fish and Game, only one out 
of every four hunters was successful. 


The muscular power of birds, ounce for 
ounce of weight, has been determined to be 
several times that of any other living creature. 





The California Condor, which is found al. 
most exclusively in that State, is the largest bird 
in North America . . . it varies in length from 
44 to 55 inches and has a wing spread 
of from eight and one-half to eleven feet . , 
the familiar humming bird, of course, js the 
smallest North American bird. 


A committee of school teachers in West 
Virginia working with officials of the State 
Department of Education and the Conservation 
Commission recently completed the revision of 
a manual for conservation teaching in the 
public schools of that state. The material js 
now being put into shape for the printer, 


Enroute to Williamsport on January 28 along 
the road near West Milton, William Drake and 
I saw twelve pheasants feeding in a cornfield, 
On the return trip, about two miles north of 
Muncy, we saw twelve more. They, too, were 
feeding in a cornfield—Leo A. Luttringer, Jr, 
Editor, PENNSYLVANIA GAME News, 


Flash: This year the ducks were far more 
numerous than they have been for the past 
several years. 








Oh! I'm saving that one for my mother-in-law. 
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Doe killed by E. J. Nevin, Erie, near fire tower 

at Owl’s Nest, Elk county. Mr. Nevin, an archer 

of no mean ability, expects to bring down his 
buck during the next buck season. 


The eyes of eagles are especially designed to 
look downward and the bird can see upward 
only with great difficulty. This is nature’s 
way of making it easier for the bird to see 
its prey below as it soars high in the air in 
search of food. Then, too, the eagle’s overhang- 
ing brow provides shade from the overhead 
sun—From The American Wildlife Institute. 


Many of the bears in Yellowstone National 


Park are spending their winters in steam 
heated hibernating dens. Superintendent 
Edmund B. Rogers and Park Photographer 


J. Haynes have discovered a new hot spring 
area on the side of Paint Pot Hill. Here they 
found a number of bear dens located. It seems 
entirely plausible that escaping steam and the 
natural warmth of the grounds attracts bears to 
this location for their long winter sleep. 


Michigan, which is so overstocked with deer 
that thousands die each winter, has offered 
hundreds of these animals to Virginia which 


has an abundant food supply for deer.—]irginia 
Wildlife, 
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SCATTER LOADS 


Eighteen-year old Woodrow M. Conner, of 
Florence, Oregon, shot two wild ducks out of 
season and in so doing paved the way to 
becoming a high school lecturer on game con- 
servation, reports the United States Biological 
Survey. 

The defendant’s age and financial circum- 
stances led Justice of the Peace C. M. Severy 
to sentence Conner to study game birds in the 
local library, report to the Justice at intervals, 
and then give the local high-school students a 
lecture on game birds. 


Nearly $2,000,000 ' worth of furs was re- 
ported as the annual take of trappers in Ohio. 
This represented over 1,630,000 skins includ- 
ing fox, mink, muskrat, opossum, raccoon and 
skunk. 


A total of 1,749 birds representing 57 species 
were banded during 1938 at the eight bird 
banding stations maintained in areas of 26 
southwestern monuments of the National Park 
Service. 


The American Bison Society, founded in 
1905, is considering a memorial to the bison in 
the heart of the old buffalo country in 
Nebraska. 





Receiving a report that two bucks had their 


antlers locked at the head of Elk Run, 
Laporte Twp., Sullivan county, Robert Latimer, 
Game Protector, shown above, along with several 
local sportsmen found the deer, one of them dead 
and one very much alive. The living animal had 
dragged the dead one over 200 yards in a frantic 
attempt to free itself. He was angry and even 
tried to attack those who sought to free him, 
lunging at them so hard he would raise the 
dead buck almost off the ground in the attempt. 
Finally after every effort at rescue failed 
Protector Latimer was forced to shoot the buck. 
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Frank C. Irvine, Tarentum, with his first bear. 
He killed the animal in Parker Hollow, Potter 
county. 


If somebody should ask you the question, 
“Just What is a Tree?” it is altogether 
possible that you would be able to make some 
sort of an answer. However, for your in- 
formation we print here a contribution by Dr. 
Daniel T. MacDougal of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Washington, D. C.: 


“Trees are perennial plants in which the 
rigidity of the erect shoots is secured by the 
formation of woody material; the tapering 
column of woody material terminates in a cone 
of embryonic cells, or a primary meristem. 
Dependent from this terminal cone of cells is 
a cylindrical sheet of elongated, fragile, needle- 
shaped elements of secondary generative cells, 
or cambium. Instead of a terminal cone of the 
shoot, numerous branches are present, each 
with its vegetative or growing point, or primary 
meristem.”—West Virginia Conservation. 


Little Betty had been asking questions. 
Finally her mother, losing patience, said, “Now, 
sugar, remember curiosity killed a cat.” The 
child thought a moment then asked, “Mother, 
what did the cat want to know?” 
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FOX HUNTING—By W. Newbold Ely, Jr., M.F.H. 


Mrinnesota’s Ficures. To the mounting mass of evidence showing 
that foxes actually help bird-life we have the report of Donald Hat- 
field of the University of Minnesota’s Farm Entomology staff. “Be- 
cause sportsmen and game wardens of the state felt that foxes were 
responsible for a decline in pheasant population, University farm, co- 
operating with the state conservation department, made a study of 
the winter food habits of foxes from November, 1937, through April, 
1938. The contents of ninety-two foxes’ stomachs were examined. Of the 
fifty-eight gray foxes taken in nine counties of Southern Minnesota and 
thirty-four red foxes taken from thirteen scattered counties, only four 
to six per cent of the bulk found in the stomachs were made up of 
pheasant material. From fifty-six to sixty-nine per cent was injurious 
rodents.” In conclusion the report reads, “We feel that with pheasants 
making up a relatively small percentage of foxes’ food, and rodents, 
such as mice and rats, such a large portion, foxes are much more bene- 
ficial than harmful in their food habits.” 

Another Western state which has been making an intelligent study 
is Michigan where they report that “in several cases in which a fox 
was blamed for killing some animal, investigation revealed that the 
charge was based on rather dubious circumstantial evidence and that 
the animal might have been dead before the fox reached it. Game in- 
vestigators point out that many chickens which die, especially during 
the winter, are tossed out on the dump pile, and that when lambs die 
they frequently are left in the field. A fox in the vicinity could easily 
appropriate the carrion, which in that instance at least would account 
for the feathers and bones that could be found around his den later. 
Game investigators also believe that some of the raids blamed on foxes 
are actually committed by dogs on the loose. Field and laboratory 
studies have demonstrated that the chief diet of the fox is mice and 
that it also eats such things as insects and berries.” 

The above mentioned remark about “dogs on the loose” brings up 
the point which I have heard so much lately, and that is that steps 
should be taken in each state to eradicate the dogs which run wild 
and kill so much game. I recall so vividly a winter’s walk with a 
game warden on which in the telltale snow we followed the tracks of 
a lot of these dogs hunting as a pack as they so often do. Bones, 
feathers, and the blood on the snow showed where the various rabbits 
and pheasants had been polished off, and before my falling arches com- 
pletely collapsed, the tracks of this dog pack led to many poultry 
remains. 


Convert. One of the writers of a shooting and fishing column who 
cares not a whit about fox hunting writes as follows: “Last winter 


we had the privilege of examining the stomachs of half a dozen foxes. 
The only’ bird evidence was the wing of a snow bunting. In fact we 
were convinced that these foxes were disciples of Bernard Shaw go 
full of grapes, nuts, corn and fruits were their tummies. The skimpy 
evidence of so few specimens is by no means conclusive and yet we 
feel that this is six more foxes than many sportsmen have examined 
yet condemn the fox without reservation.” This rod and gun man 
went on to say, “We have so much affection for foxes that we would 
probably put them on the game list. We have never found a sports. 
man who has found a sportsman who has hunted them who failed to 
agree with us. There is nothing like a crisp, cold day in winter with 
the music of good hounds hot on the trail ringing across the frosty air 
to quicken the pulse of the sportsman. It matches any thrill the rod and 
gun world has to offer.” Words from an intelligent sportsman. 


CatcuiInG Rats. A new method for rat catching comes from a New 
Hampshire correspondent who writes: “Every so often we have an 
epidemic of rats and this is one way that we get rid of a lot of them, 
I have a big horned owl in one pen and a female fox in another, | 
place a small dish of corn in the center of the pens and when the rats 
come in to feed, the owl and the fox have a good feed. I tried this 
in the racoon pen, but I found the racoons like corn as well as the 
rats.” 


And this brings up the interesting bit of information which my old 
friend, Gabriel Junks, unearthed viz. the origin of the term “rat 
catcher.” Gabriel writes that “Sir John Astley appeared in the Royal 
Enclosure on one of the days of the meeting wearing a short black 
coat, while his head was covered by a hard felt hat. The Prince of 
Wales, afterwards King Edward VII, said to him, ‘Good morning, 
Astley. Are you going ratting?’” 


Lire Savers. Last month Bugs, a foxhound, was the guest of honor 
at the Beaver Run Hunting and Fishing Club’s banquet. Bugs saved 
their caretaker’s life by pulling him out when he fell through the ice in 
Pike County, Pennsylvania. In fact, several of the papers this winter 
have reported the loss of hounds by the foxes taking them on thin ice 
which is a favorite trick. We lost seven couples that way several 
years ago, and recall reading of how the Pytchley pack way back were 
drowned crossing a partly frozen lake. Hounds can swim but the ice 
keeps breaking away where they try to climb out, and gradually the 
severe cold of the water paralyzes them and they sink from sight. 


CERTAIN MECHANICS OF WINTER QUAIL LOSSES REVEALED 
BY LABORATORY EXPERIMENTATION 


(Continued from Page 5) 


peared “loath to leave the huddle.” Also, it 


(2) That, at least within certain limits, the Errington, Paul L., and Hamerstrom, F. N., Jr. 


was observed that, as hunters have occasionally ability of a covey of quail to withstand low 1936. The northern bob-white’s winter ter- 
reported, the larger coveys at times huddled in’ environmental temperatures is directly propor- ritory. Iowa State Coll., Ames, Iowa. Bull. 


two layers, one above the other. In such in- tional to the size of that covey. 

(3) That the body temperature of individual 
floor in the usual manner, while three or four quail may drop more than twenty-five degrees 
(Fahrenheit) below normal without the bird’s 
suffering a breakdown of its thermal regulatory 


stances seven or eight birds huddled on the 


individuals formed a small ring resting upon 
the backs of the larger lower ring. Further- 


201, pp. 302-443. 


Gerstell, Richard. 1937. Practical management 
of the bobwhite quail on northern ranges. 
Pa. GAME News, Vol. VIII, No. 9, pp. 10-12. 
1938. The cliomactometer, a device designed 


more, the data obtained would seem to indicate system which would result in death. to measure the effects of various meteor- 


that until a few hours before death, the heat 


center of the huddle) is greater in small than 
in large coveys. 


In closing, it seems fitting to call to the game 
loss (as represented by the temperature in the manager’s and sportsmen’s attention the prac- 
tical importance of the results obtained even 


ological factors upon the activity and general 
physiology of animals. Pa. Game Com- 
mission, Harrisburg, Pa., Research Cir. 








Conclusions 


As already stated, this paper represents mere- 
ly a progress report on a series of experiments 
which probably will not be entirely completed 
for a period of months. In view of this fact, 
it is possible at the present time to draw only 
a few generalized conclusions which may 
tentatively be listed as follows: 

(1) That the characteristic huddling habit of 
the bobwhite quail may at least in part repre- 
sent an instinctive reaction which tends to re- 
duce the heat loss from the bodies of the various 
individuals which make up any given covey. 


from the few experiments so far completed. 
This lies in the indication that throughout the 
northern portion of the quail range, the bob- 
white coveys should not be shot down to a 
point where their chances of winter survival 
are seriously endangered simply by too great 
a reduction in the average size of the bevies. 
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THE ODDEST ANIMAL OF ALL - - - THE SPORTSMAN! 


By CARL D. SHOEMAKER 


Executive Secretary of the National Wildlife Federation 


Scientists are studying animals in a way they 
have never been studied before. Measuring 
skulls and counting ribs, feathers, teeth, and 
toe-nails aren’t enough any more. Behavior 
is being carefully checked under methods that 
justify accurate conclusions as to why a bird 
or beast or fish acts in certain ways under cer- 
tain circumstances. 

It would be interesting to get some real bed- 
rock studies of the sportsman, the strangest 
animal of all. How many times has the remark 
been made in a duck-blind on a stormy day, or 
slogging through heavy going behind a dog, 
“If anybody tried to hire me to do this, I’d 
tell him to jump in the lake!” 

The sportsman has the strongest affection 
for that which he pursues. He will go far 
out of his way to rescue a young bird in dis- 
tress, and just as far out of his way to shoot 
that same bird when it is full grown. 

We who have learned to love the out-doors 
as hunters and fishermen have the support of 
illustrious examples. John Burroughs first went 
afield in search of game with a muzzle-loading 
musket over his shoulder. Henry Thoreau, the 
gentle philosopher, confessed that hunting 
taught him to love nature. Theodore Roose- 
velt, America’s first great sportsman for con- 
servation, was a mighty hunter. 


It is easily proved that the farmer, manu- 
facturer, merchant, and banker have just as 
much at stake in our natural resources as has 
the sportsman, but the fact remains that con- 
servation got its start in the various states 
through the demands of the sportsmen. 

At first, these demands were simple and 
short sighted. Hatch fish in large quantities 
and pour them out of cans into streams. Later 
on, raise birds, buy rabbits and turn them 
loose; kill crows, hawks, owls, and stray cats. 

We know, too, that a generation ago the 
average sportsman thought it was pretty smart 
to violate game laws. The enforcement officer 
was somebody to be outwitted. 

The sportsman is changing in his ways of 
thinking. He realizes that increasing natural 
production comes first, artificial planting, 
second. Predator contro! is like spraying fruit 
trees. It is necessary, but is by no means the 
final answer. Twice as much spraying will 
not produce twice as much fruit. 

The sportsman is at the forefront of the 
conservation movement, and as his vision 
widens, he is coming to see that his interests 
and those of the naturalist, the bird lover, the 
wild-flower enthusiast, the Boy Scout, 4-H 
Club Member—all who have a concern in the 
outdoors—are identical. 


Each state has just the degree of wildlife 
restoration and conservation that its people, 
led by organized sportsmen, will demand and 
support. 

For sportsmen to condemn “politics” and not 
unite to protect wildlife is childish. In politics, 
those who go after what they want, backed 
by the power of votes, get what they want. 
The Pittman-Robertson Act, and the special 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for its functioning 
the first year, were put through Congress by 
united conservationists, brought together by the 
National Wildlife Federation. That means 
between three and four millions of dollars to 
be spent for wildlife restoration in the states, 
coming from the federal excise tax on arms 
and ammunition. 

There is never a session of state legislature 
nor hardly a week that Congress is in session 
that the interests of wildlife are not in the 
balance, in some way or other. 

Through state federations and through 
national unity, sportsmen can turn wishful 
thinking and indignant protests into effective 
action. 

The sportsman who does not unite with other 
conservationists has no right whatsoever to 
complain, no matter what happens to wildlife 
through the workings of our political system. 


CELEBRATED CONSERVATIONISTS AND NATURALISTS 


NDRE MICHAUX, famous French 
botanist and one of the earliest scientists 
to explore the American wilderness, belongs in 
the series of Celebrated Conservationists not 
only as one of the earnest nature students and 
lovers of the present Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, but because he himself first 
saw the light in one of the world’s most 
historic parks, albeit one dedicated not to 
the people but to the royal family of France. 
Moreover, he was perhaps the first to appreciate 
the unique beauty of the vast prairies of the 
Middle West and to urge upon our national 
leaders a scientific appraisal of their resources. 
Few biographies present such melodrama, such 
sharp contrasts as does that of Andre Michaux. 
Born in 1746 in the oldest section of Versailles 
—perhaps the most topiary, the most artificial 
garden in all the world—he was destined, before 
his life ended in 1802, to explore the greatest 
natural garden left virgin in the temperate zone, 
the green-crested summits of the Southern 
Appalachians. His botanical journeys took him 
into the most ancient, the longest studied lands 
of the Old World, and into the well-nigh 
inaccessible and least known wildernesses of 
the New. By nature so sensitive, his whole 
life’s destiny was diverted into channels alien 
and incomprehensible to his family because of 
the untimely death of his wife. 

Andre was inconsolable. His despondency 
threatened to unseat his reason. For distraction 
he began to study seriously the plants he had 
tended all his life. 


Courtesy National Park Service 


Andre Michaux 


Botany soon intrigued him to such an extent 
that he resolved to make it his lifework. Selling 
his considerable holdings, Michaux entered 
upon a period as bizarre as a tale from the 
Arabian Nights, including many narrow escapes 
from disaster and death. For a time he 
botanized in England and the Pyrenees; then, 
for the sake of his plant research, importuned 
the Government to assign him a post as secre- 
tary to one of the French consuls in Persia. 
There many hairbreadth adventures fell to his 
lot. Among them it is recorded that he was 
robbed and left naked and half dead on the 
deserts of Arabia. Once he was shipwrecked 
and almost died with the tropical fever. But 
he found his way back to safety and with 
undiminished zest continued his hobby. Event- 
ually his collecting trips took him to that age- 
old valley between the Tigris and Euphrates 
reputed to be the cradle of the human race— 
perhaps, according to some chronicles, the site 
of the Garden of Eden. 

And then, in 1785, Andre Michaux came to 
the New World, landing in the port of New 
York. His country had commissioned him to 
study the forest trees of North America and 
to send to France species that promised possi- 
bilities for European cultivation, particularly 
for shipbuilding. 

It was Michaux who interested the mountain 
people in the cultivation of Ginseng. He in- 
troduced to America the Lombardy poplar, 
and the graceful Alzizzia of the Orient, now 
common throughout the South, and called the 


mimosa tree. 

Beyond the Appalachians lay other types of 
wilderness beauty—Kentucky and Tennessee— 
declared by Daniel Boone to be a “second 
Paradise”. Michaux explored 1,200 miles of 
this untamed land. Pushing on, he was the 
first naturalist to look upon the billowing 
prairies where bison still herded by thousands. 

Eventually Andre Michaux reached Canada, 
his only companions the Indians, employed as 
guides, for he had sent back Francois to France 
to complete his education and to report upon 
the condition of those 60,000 precious trees and 


shrubs he had shipped to the Gardens of 
Rambouillet with such _ persevering and 
meticulous care. Like most Frenchmen, 


Michaux possessed the gift of winning the friend- 
ship of the Indians, and found their services as 
guides invaluable until he reached the bleak 
tundras of the Hudson Bay country. At that 
point their confidence in his leadership was out- 
weighted by superstitious fear of the sinister 
wastes, and they refused to accompany him 
farther. So Michaux was compelled to retrace 
his steps. 


What he had seen of the boundless prairies 
of the Great Plains had so impressed him, 
however, that he determined to seek from the 
American Philosophical Society at their Phila- 
delphia headquarters assistance in their further 
exploration. He was one of the first to interest 
scientific bodies of this country in the “Far 
West”. Excerpted. 
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FARMER - SPORTSMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


By J. PAUL MILLER 


NE of the most comprehensive addresses on farmer-sportsmen 

relationships was presented last November before the Fifth 
Annual New York State Wildlife Conference at Kingston, New York, 
by J. Paul Miller, Biologist of the United States Biological Survey, and, 
were it not for the fact that so much has been devoted to this subject 
in the pages of the Game News during the past few months, we should 
certainly take the liberty of publishing it in full. 

It was Mr. Miller’s good fortune early in 1936 to be assigned to 
an economic study of wildlife on a-supplementary farm enterprise. This 
study was conducted throughout the United States and one of its 
major features was the careful analysis of the various types of farmer- 
sportsmen programs that had been attempted in the past, or were 
operating at that time. 

The most important finding according to Mr. Miller was that 
“No one program, either specialized or generalized, can possibly serve 
in all parts of the country under the multiplicity of conditions which 
exist. These vary widely within the borders of a state and differ 
to an even greater extent in the various regions of the Union. It is 
the small details which go to make up the whole of any program 
that determine whether or not it succeeds, and the necessity of having 
a thorough understanding of these details makes it impossible for 
outsiders, such as myself, to come into your region, or any other 
region, and outline a program which has reasonable assurance of 
success. From my experience to date I am satisfied that the most 
important single element in any farmer-sportsman program is_ the 
human factor—the relationships between human beings and _ their 
attitudes, their aims, and objectives. I hope, therefore, that you will 
bear with me when, in this discussion, I place particular emphasis 
upon this phase of farmer-sportsman cooperatives. 

“The importance of farmer-sportsman relationships becomes apparent 
when we realize that more than 60 percent of the potentially huntable 
area in this state is devoted primarily to agricultural uses. We can 
readily appreciate how important farming is to the game of the State 
ot New York when we consider that several of our important game 
species, such as the quail, pheasant, and Hungarian partridge, are 
entirely dependent upon farm lands for their very existence and that 
other species, as the cottontail rabbit and ruffed grouse, profit materially 
by habitat conditions created and maintained by certain agricultural 
practices. More than 80 percent of the game reported taken in the 
state is produced on farm lands and probably killed there.” 

In summing up his studies, Mr. Miller says: “One of our greatest 
opportunities lies in finding a friendly and satisfactory solution to our 


A WORTHY 


The fame of Jack Miner’s bird sanctuary has extended far beyond the 
boundaries of Canada, even beyond the confines of this continent. His 
conservation plans for the benefit of future generations are almost as 
well known in Europe as in Canada and the United States, and only 
two years ago he was approached by officials of the Government of 
Czechoslovakia for information and advice, as a result of which that 
country today has a chain of sanctuaries for bird-life patterned after 
the Jack Miner sanctuary at Kingsville, Ontario. Indeed, his influence 
may be said to have spread around the world and his example is 
probably doing more to inspire conservation of bird-life than that of 
any other man living. 

What Jack Miner has done in the past quarter of the century to 
preserve many species of game birds for the benefit of sportsmen of 
this and future generations, for the enjoyment of the lover of all 
that is beautiful in Nature and for the benefit of the tourist, and 
industry dependent upon the tourist, cannot be calculated in dollars and 
cents. His work is a memorial which will endure throughout the 
ages and will be recorded in the pages of history, and the sanctuary 
itself is a memorial which should be preserved for the nation, for 
future generations, and as an attraction for visitors from other 
countries of the world. 

Aid Is Required 


Although some assistance has been rendered by governments to 
Jack Miner’s enterprise, unfortunately the work has been carried on 
at a pecuniary loss and the operation of the sanctuary is encumbered 


farm game problems. ‘Toward this end I make the following suggestions. 

“In setting up a farmer-sportsman cooperative we must recognize: 

“That game and the pursuit thereof no longer are necessities byt 
luxuries and as such we must expect to pay for them. 

“That the farmer is the sportsman’s most important ally. He pro- 
duces most of the game and provides most of the places to hunt it. 

“That access to the farmer’s land is a privilege to be jealously 
guarded by always obtaining permission from the resident on the land 
and by always conducting ourselves as guests of our farmer host. 

“That the State Game Department cannot possibly do the job for 
us and that we must assist by influencing public opinion and by 
insisting on observance of a higher code of hunting ethics than has 
been practiced. 

“That we must accept the limitations nature places on wildlife 
production and be satisfied with a smaller bag regardless of what the 
law permits. 

“That we must provide adequate refuges and seed-stock areas if we 
expect to produce game by the most economical and practical means, and 

“That we cannot expect to accomplish our aims without Cooperating 
with the farmer. 

“As a demonstration of our good faith, I suggest that we make a 
serious effort to provide protection for the farmers’ property. If 
additional legislation is necessary, I suggest we join forces with the 
farm bureau, the grange, or other farm organizations and get that 
legislation. Then, since we have no right to expect our game depart- 
ment to accept the entire responsibility of enforcing the code or the 
legislation, we should cooperate in every way we are asked, even if 
we have to furnish our own vigilantes. 

“Because I am inclined to lay the shortcomings of previous farmer- 
sportsman programs squarely in the laps of hunters, some of you may 
think that I am pessimistic about the possibilities of cooperatives. Far 
from it; if I were I would be pessimistic about the entire hunting 
future of America, because on the farmer-sportsman relationship that 
future rests. But let’s face the facts squarely and build that future on 
a bedrock foundation. 

“If we, the sportsmen, will assume our proper responsibilities, forget 
the past, and look toward the future; if we will forget petty differences 
and selfish motives, and look upon the present opportunity as a thresh- 
hold to a new era in conservation; if in other words we will truly 
cooperate, the farmer-sportsman movement will go forward and nothing 
can stop it.” 


OBJECTIVE 


by a deficit of $10,000. He, himself, has passed the allotted three 
score years and ten and there is no guarantee that the enterprise at 
Kingsville will or can be carried on after his demise unless some 
public-spirited individual or organization makes its perpetuation a 
financial possibility. 

It is reported that an endowment of approximately a million dollars 
is required to ensure this happy consummation, with an additional 
$250,000 to provide for an extension of the present crowded facilities. 


Would Ensure Perpetuity 


An endowment to ensure the continuance of this work and the 


preservation of what amounts to an international monument would be™ 
more than a happy gesture for some such institution as the Rockefeller ~ 
Foundation which, according to a compilation in an article in a recent ~ 
issue of Fortune magazine, has already expended some twenty-sevel” 


millions of dollars creating national parks on the other side of the 
Canada-U. S. boundary. 
In the expenditures he has already made for similar objectives, Mt 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has given evidence of his realization of the 


value of outdoor recreation for humanity and the endowment of such 
an institution as the Jack Miner bird sanctuary would not only com 
stitute a fine gesture of international goodwill on his part or on 
part of some other wealthy citizen of the United States, but would 
emphasize the international value of Mr. Miner’s efforts for the whole 
of mankind. 
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THE PLACE OF FOODS IN WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from Page 7) 


during years of heavy seed crops, the fruits of the northern pines are 
taken. The insect food of the quail includes a wide variety of species 
many of which, like the Colorado potato beetle, are very harmful to 
domestic crops. 

The woodcock is, of course, dependent for practically all of its 
food on the earthworm and similar forms. The species is, however, 
quite dependent on certain types of cover for this food supply. Very 
few if any earthworms are available in pure pine woods, while the 
hardwoods, especially of such species as white ash and the birches, 
have large populations of earthworms and this is reflected in the 
use made of these latter types by the woodcock. The combination 
of moist pasture and birch clumps seems to supply ideal feeding 
conditions for this bird. 

It is much simpler to name the plants rejected as food by the 
white-tailed deer in a given region and under a given density of deer 
population than it is to give the remainder of the woody flora. Grass 
doesn’t seem to be taken in any quantity although it appears in 
almost every stomach in small quantities. Weeds of all sorts seem 
to be relished and clover is an especial favorite. Most garden crops 
are relished. The deer feeds by travelling and nipping at all sorts of 
plants along the way and so a collection is made of practically every- 
thing available. The winter food is, of course, largely made up of 
the browse of most woody plants. With anything except very heavy 
deer populations, the conifers are not often taken, the exception 
being the northern white cedar, which is the main food in the deer- 
yards of many of the northern states. Balsam is also taken but is 
a much poorer food so far as its nutritive value is concerned. In 
central and southern New England, apples are a very important 
source of food and the deer will dig them out from under a deep 
snow blanket whenever they are available. Other species which are 
especially important are red maple, yellow and black birch, chestnut, 
the hazels, ash, checkerberry, cherries, oaks, the sumachs, the rasp- 
berries and blackberries and the ground hemlock. The checkerberry 
and ground hemlock are very eagerly sought and used throughout 
the winter wherever available. The only species which were found 
to be commonly ignored in Massachusetts were the hawthorn, 
spreckled alder, spiraea, and Lyonia. In regions where over-browsing 
has resulted from an extremely high deer population, the least pala- 
table foods such as the pines, mountain laurel, etc., are eaten. 

Seton (1929) said “to make a complete list of the plants that 
serve the cottontails as food would make a catalogue of 99% of the 
flora of the United States. Nearly every kind of green grass, succulent 
herb or flowering plant native or foreign is acceptable food to the 
cottontail”. How literally this is true of the woody plants is shown 
by the fact that more than 100 kinds are known to be taken. While 
they are available, the cottontail feeds largely on the grasses and 
such other herbs as the clovers, dandelions and many other weed 
species. During winter, he is, of course, largely confined to woody 
plants, some of the favorite species being apple, sumach, black and 
yellow birch, the various species of blackberries and raspberries, and 
the willows. The apple fruit is sought whenever available and other 
fruits are taken in smaller quantities. 

While the snowshoe hare is generally thought to feed on woody 





old worm fence is being revived on many state game lands, and planted to 
food bearing trees, vines and shrubs. 


plants throughout the year and almost exclusively during winter, it 
undoubtedly eats many species on which we have no information at 
present. The concensus of opinion seems to be that aspen is one 
of the most favored foods and that hardwood species are generally 
eaten in preference to conifers. An interesting fact was brought 
out in a study of the snowshoe at the Harvard Forest in Petersham, 
Massachusetts. During winter, the hares in this area did no bark 
peeling, existing entirely on the browse from small branches which 
were eaten entire. Undoubtedly where heavier populations are 
present, it becomes necessary for the animals to peel bark from the 
main stems. One of the favored foods of the snowshoe in Massachusetts 
is the checkerberry or wintergreen. This is taken even through a 
fairly heavy snow layer. Norway Spruce was one of the most favored 
species in Massachusetts, followed in order by red maple, the bush 
honeysuckle, red oak, hemlock, checkerberry, white pine, blueberry, 
chestnut, alder, and red spruce. Like the cottontail, the snowshoe is fond of 
apples and other fruits but its usual habitat does not supply these in 
any quantity. 

The gray squirrel is of course, mainly limited to a diet of nuts dur- 
ing the fall and winter months but fruits such as those from the 
apple, hawthorn and many other woody species are readily accepted. 
Unlike the red squirrel, the gray is unable to eat the seeds of the 
conifers and so is limited almost entirely to the older stands of hard- 
woods and thrives best in the oak-hickory type of central and southern 
New England. The seeds of the hard maple, hazel, witch hazel and 
hop hornbeam are also taken. 


The raccoon is omnivorous, feeding on crayfish, grains such as 
corn and buckwheat, fruits of many kinds, including apples, cherries, 
and grapes, mast of beech and oak, insects, earthworms and small 
quantities of snails, fish, frogs, reptiles, small mammals and birds. 


The red fox is usually thought of as feeding almost entirely on 
small mammals and birds, but actual food studies show quite a 
different picture. During late summer and early fall, the fruits of 
the blueberries, cherries, grapes, sarsaparilla and the raspberries form 
the major part of the food of Massachusetts foxes. When they are 
available, apples form a large proportion of the late fall and winter 
diet. During periods of deep, loose snow the fox often wallows 
to a nearby apple tree to get the only food it is possible for him 
to obtain until the travelling conditions are better. The meat -portion 
of the fall and winter diet is mainly made up of cottontail rabbits, 
mice, woodchucks and occasional birds. One of the most surprising 
things the writer has ever seen in a fox stomach was nearly a double 
handful of grasshoppers taken in early November. 


In conclusion we can say that a very good start has been made 
on the problem of what our more important wildlife species eat. 
Local information both as to use and amounts of food available is, 
of course, necessary to really understand and manage a given animal 
in a particular region. The food production is directly correlated 
with soil types and agricultural use. The agricultural research men 
have mapped the soils and the types of use. It remains for wildlife 
research to evaluate these in terms of food production and usability 
for our game species. 





This row of 


evergreens provides excellent cover for wildlife 
same time serves as a “snow fence’ and windbreak. 
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THE MAIL BAG 


“My wife and I made the trip to Pennsylvania for hunting and also 
to learn how you handled the conservation of your game. 

“I wish to openly express my opinion, which is, that I think that 
the Pennsylvania Conservation Department in regards to the way they 
handle the situation concerning the destruction of crops of the farmer, 
and the fine way they treat the poor people of their community is a 
credit to their organization which no man can overlook. 

“T came to Pennsylvania and hunted near Ridgway. I got my doe, 
of course, after traveling from near Traverse City, Michigan, 640 miles. 
It wasn’t the deer, but the kindness and the fine treatment that I 
received from the people of Pennsylvania and the Conservation De- 
partment which makes me more than pleased with my trip. 

“The only time that I ever traveled in your fine state was when I 
passed along the east coast on my way to Norfolk, Virginia, where I 
embarked for three years service in foreign countries in U. S. Marine 
Corps. 

“I, as well as many of my friends, who are fine clean sportsmen, will 
be back next year, if things go right, to see you. 

“Please keep this letter posted and send me such information as I 
will need to require a license in your state next year. 

“This letter may be used for open publication, and I thank your 
department for its fine cooperation.”—Ward L. Cook, Honor, Michigan. 





“I am sending my game kill report in with a few protests. I may 
be out of order in so doing but after reading my game kill report I 
notice stray house cats. What is a stray house cat? A farm may be 200 
acres more or less. What right would I have or any other city would-be 
sportsman to shoot some farmer’s cat which may have wandered a few 
blocks away from home to catch moles and mice. I have made careful 
observation of many cats sitting out in the fields watching for moles 
and mice. My own cat brings home two or three most every day. 
Through newspapers and your game kill report you encourage hunters 
to kill the farmer’s cat. No wonder he has posted his land. They 
shoot his cows and chickens and now you tell them to shoot his cat. 
I expect next year it will be his dog that he must tie up 9 months 
of the year for no good reason. Anyone who knows anything about 
dogs or cats knows they catch very few rabbits compared to 
the kind of a sport who goes out in the morning and kills the limit and 
does the same in the P.M. The woods are full of this kind of 
varmint. Nothing is ever said or done about it. Playing pump guns— 
shooting cats and killing everything you can draw a bead on will not 
save the game. What you need is a closed season or two. Have a few 
game reserves. In York County we have no place where game is 
protected. In fact we have no place to hunt unless the farmer lets us 
do so. Every year more post their land. I believe I would do the 
same. After all it is his game while on his land. That $2.00 tin plate 
on my back don’t get him anything but trouble. “Live and Let Live.”— 
A. M. Johnson, West York, Pa. 


As I used to be a good marksman with the shot gun and revolver, ] 
am going to give you three experiences : 

When I was a boy of 18 years on Father’s farm, he made me a 
present of an English Breechloader shotgun, made by E. Wood, London, 
England, together with 24 solid brass shells with screw end for cap. 
One Saturday I loaded these 24 shells with 3% drams black powder 
1% oz. No. 6 shot with home made wads. I killed 22 quail with 2 
shells, taking every shot that was offered and brought down a grouse 
with the 23rd shell, which fluttered and then started to run and was 
killed with the 24th shell. That was at Poland, Mahoning County 
Ohio in the year 1874. 

I once shot 6 grouse straight without a miss with a Colt No, 12 
shotgun at Sabula, Clearfield County, Pa. At another time at Sabula, 
I shot 9 grouse with 13 shots and just at dusk shot the 10th grouse 
that was badly wounded and dropped in a thicket, but my pointer was 
so near fagged he refused to retrieve and it was too dark to find it. 
The next day I went back to get the grouse, but couldn’t find it 

For years I have been shooting a single trigger, 20 gauge L. C. Smith 
the most charming experience of a lifetime, and with that little gun 
it was almost invariably a clean miss or a clean kill. The first grouse 
that I killed with that gun was hit and killed at 51 yards, but fell at 
66 yards. The longest clean kill that I ever made with that little gun 
was at 54 yards. In the many grouse that I killed with that gun, more 
than I would care to admit, I lost but one bird that was wounded, 
and that was two years ago on Clear Creek, near Reels Corners, 
Somerset, Pa. The bird fell in a bunch of dry leaves and my famous 
english setter, Ring and I hunted for nearly an hour, crisscrossing that 
whole section and were so disappointed in not finding that bird that 
we quit and went home.—E. K. Morse, Engineer, Pittsburgh. 





“T believe I understand, in a reasonable measure, the condi- 
tions which apparently warranted the recent antlerless deer season. 
It does seem evident that the problem is much enhanced in the 
doe season over that of the buck season, and little would I undertake 
to offer you a solution, excepting that I have one proposition which, 
as a humanitarian and I believe as a conservationist, I would strongly 
hold forth with faith that it would go a long way toward getting 
desired results. My suggestion is that, just as a citizen is required 
to pass an examination to qualify as a hopefully safe and sane driver 
of an automobile, so there should be a practical examination before 
any individual should be permitted the use of so dangerous an imple- 
ment as a high-powered rifle or shotgun in the fields and woodlands 
of our State. Possibly color blindness and poor eyes, as well as poor 
experience in handling firearms should be definitely determined. | 
understand that I would be opposed by sportsmen in general, and 
possibly by the Game Commission in particular, because it would 
necessarily reduce the amount of license fees the State would collect 
from year to year. At the same time, it would give a sense of 
security and satisfaction to those who can qualify, and possibly it 
would bring about a very widespread ambition including development 
of rifle ranges and a popular understanding of what it means to handle 
such weapons in the way they ought to be handled.”—W. F. H. Wentzel, 
Secretary, Western Pennsylvania Humane Society. 


BENEFITS TO WILDLIFE IN AGRICULTURE PROGRAM 


(Continued from Page 11) 


This resulted in a memorandum which was sent to all District 
Agents of the A.A.A. by James E. Walker, Chairman of the State 
Committee, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, urging cooperation with field 
representatives of the Game Commission, and emphasizing the present 
practices which benefit wildlife. 

In turn the Game Commission issued a memorandum to all field 
officers stressing the advantages to wildlife and soil conservation by 
cooperation with the A.A.A. Names and addresses of all Chairmen 
of County Committees of the A.A.A. were furnished to the Game 
Commission’s field employees who were urged to contact and cooperate 
with them. The Agricultural Conservation Program was explained 
to them and they were asked to pass this information on to their 
friends and acquaintances. They were also urged to solicit the help 
of the sportsmen in this worthy enterprise. 

The program, beyond all doubt, warrants the continued efforts of 
all who are interested in the building and conserving of soil and in 


wildlife restoration. Participation in it will greatly further the un- 
derstanding between farmer and sportsmen and will be a means of 
providing much needed natural food and cover for some game. 

It must not be overlooked, by farmers who are anxious to have 
good looking as well as productive farms, that many of the shrubs, 
vines and trees beneficial to game from the food and cover stand- 
point also enhance the beauty of the farm by their attractive flowers, 
leaves and fruits. 

Then too, when natural conditions are improved for game more 
and better nesting sites are created for song birds, the arch foe 
of insects which caused so much depredation for many farmers. 

Here also the farmer is rewarded not only by the destruction of 
the insects but also by the beauty of the birds and their songs. And 
who can deny that the daily tasks of farming are considerably lightened 
by the beauty and cheerfulness these friends of mankind instill in 
the hearts of all who see and hear them. 

















OUR WILD NEIGHBORS 


By EARL L. POOLE 











DURING THE MATING SEASON THE cCocK 
MOUNTS A LOG AND DRUMS BY BEATING 
IT TAKES ITS NAME FROM THE FINE ee 

RUFF OF FEATHERS AROUND ITS NECK 








ITS FOOD CONSISTS OF SMALL NUTS, BUDS, 
SEEDS, AND WILD FRUITS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
vue wae ware pene 9 ie ee in IN WINTER EVEN LAUREL LEAVES ARE EATEN, 
HER NEST ON THE GROUND. 
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THE CHICKS ARE CAREFULLY 
GUARDED BY THE HEN WHO 
KNOWS MANY TRICKS TO 
FOIL THEIR ENEMIES. 


IT IS A RAPIO FLYER, RISING 
WITH A ROAR OF WINGS AND 
THREADING THROUGH THE 

TREES ANO BRUSH WITH EASE. 
FOOT IN THE WINTER 

SUMMER “SNOWSHOES” 

E.L.Poole 
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